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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Gbeat pains have been taken in obtaining thoroughly 
good and suitable Stories for the Sunday Sgholabs' 
AsmruAL: and it is beUevod that these efforts have 
succeeded in producing a very acceptable series of tales 
for children; such as teachers wiU be glad to meet 
with^ and scholars to read. 

The Editor hopes to retain the same able writers 
who have contributed to this year's volume for future 
series : and by their assistance, added to that of new 
contributors, to make the Sunday Soholabs' Annual 
a permanent favourite. 

January, 1866, 
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* MiUy rushed across the street— all her care being to keep po&«»s^ssv>. ^^ ^^^>si 
doll— while Susau cli\x\(; to \v« " 



MILLY'S NEW YEAR 



• Now, Millv, while I*m awaj, put the place to rights, and 
mind the baby ; if I find you a-leaving of her before I come 
back, jouUl catch it;** and as Millj's mother said this, she 
hurried down the stairs and went out. 

"Pm not going to stop in here,** said Millj Watson to 
herself, when her mother had gone; '*there*s nothing to put 
to rights as I can see; and baDy*s asleep, what*s the good of 
minding hun till he wakes up? I shall just run out a bit;** 
and MiUy was soon in the narrow dirty street, playing, 
shouting, and quarrelling among the children there. 

One of them, named Susan, a little girl much smaller and 
younger than Milly, who lived in the same house with her, 
no sooner saw Miliy come among them than she moved 
farther off in the hope of getting out of her way. 

*'0h. Mill, she*s got such a pretty doll,'* said one, pointing 
after Susan; **her teacher give it her, and aint it a real 
beauty?** 

"Let me look at it, let me play with it,** cried out Milly, 
running after Susan; but at the sound of her voice the 
younger child changed her walk into a run, goins from one 
street to another, till at last she nearly reached Tottenham 
Court Road. 

"I will have it, I shall have it I'* shouted Milly, running 
as fast as she could. " You broke my cart yesterday, and 
ril pay you oU; for it now ;*' and, reaching Susan as she 
^/>o]£e^ she snatched the doll away. 
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Poor Susan cried bitterly at her treasare beins thus 
violently seized; but Milly walked on, tossing the doll up in 
the air to the great risk of breaking its neck, and not at aU 
caring for the other^s tears. A lady, passing along the 
itree^ noticed the two children, and though sue scarcely 
liked to interfere, Susan*s piteous face touched her heart. 

**I am afraid that big girl is very naughty,** she said half 
aloud, and, looking after them, **I re^ly must speak to 
her.** 

*' You*d better leaye her alone,** swd a boy who was lean- 
ing against a shop, and whose dirty face and ragged clothes 
made him look the picture of idleness and poverty ; ** that's 
our Milly, and she's got a fine tongue, and can stand up for 
herself. Mother says she's a regular torment, and such as 
you had better let her be ;** and, with a laugh at the lady's 
astonished face, Jem Watson put his dirty hands into hit 
pockets and sauntered away. 

Meanwhile the children passed on, and Miss Gordon, 
thouffh she hardly knew ^mat good she could do by it, 
slowfy followed them. Milly stocd still a moment, thinking 
to cross the crowded road and so ^et rid of her little 
companion, and Susan, guessing this, made one more 
desperate effort to regain her doU. Milly rushed across 
the street — all her care being to keep possession of it — 
Susan clung to her ; there was a great shout ; a sudden pull 
up of a carriage ; a terrible scream ; and both children were 
under the horses' feet. Miss Gordon reached the curb- 
stone in time to see them drawn out by the passers by, and 
carried into a chemist*s shop near. Susan was crying loudly, 
but Milly had fainted from fright dr from pain ; her hat 
had fallen off, her untidy hair was streaming about her pale 
face, but whether she was seriously injured could xsax*^'^ 
be known. Miss Gordon's interest m ^^ ^«\^x«sv T*,^ 
greatly increased by this accident^ wid ^^ dfc\«t\sfi>siR»'^ 



wwt ontade and hear if they if erei \>«A\5 V\«\.. ^"^^^^^V^ 
fooo brought out and taken to t\i^YiOf^v^t«X^«»*^ ^ ^ 
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aims wafl broken, tbey sud. Milly would also Luve b«en 
taken there, but Mrs. Watson, on her way borne, bad seen 
tbe crowd, and learnt that ber cbild bad been nearly ran 
over. 

'* And sbe 8ban*t be taken to tbe bospital,** aaid Milly's 
motber, decidedly ; *^ PU bave no cbild oi mine be practised 
on by tbem young doctors. If 8be*s got no bones broken, 
borne sbe comes ; and tbem as run over ber must just pay 
for ber getting cured.** 

And as Milly had no limbs mucb injured and seemed 
already better, Mrs. Watson bad ber own way; tbougb 
wben tbe poor cbild was lifted up to be carried bome, her 
low moans made ber motber almost repent of ber resolution. 

Miss Gordon followed at a little distance ; as sbe entered 
tbe street where tbe Watsons lived, sbe saw groups of 
women standing idly at their doors, talking over tbe acci- 
dent. Sbe maae some enquiries of one of them, for she 
did not wish to speak just yet to the noisy angry motber, 
who seemed almost to forget her child*8 sufiermgs in her 
rage at the coachman's carelessness. 

*^ It a*mo8t serves Milly Watson right,** said one of tbe 
women; "for she*s the worst little spit-fire of a child I 
ever see. If sbe*s a-bed for a week or two it*ll be a real 
comfort to every cbild in the street.** 

"Is she truly such a bad girl?** asked Miss Gordon, 
sadly. 

" So bad sbe can't well be worse," was the answer. " She's 
not mucb over ten, and she and ber big brother Jem are the 
torments of tbe place. Never a toy nor a bit of sweet-stuff 
can the other children keep from her — she*ll bite and scratch 
and tear — and if you tell the mother, why at times she*ll 
beat tbe girl a*most to death, or else idie'll turn round and 
abuse you for saying a word against her Milly.** 

Mjbb Gordon learnt more about the family, but it was all 

reiyr gad, John WatBOD, the father, bad once been a steady 

workman eamiDg good wages^ till hetooktodni^kin^x 'Mtk^ 
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he seldom got two days* work in a week, and spent his time 
and money at the public houses. Mrs. Watson now and 
then ffot a day*s cnarring, but her temper had become 
soured, and health broken by toil and want The parents 
were honest, that was all the good that could be said of them, 
but the children never went to school, lived almost in the 
streets, it scarcely was possible that they could ever turn 
out weU. 

^^ She*d a deal better,** said the woman who had told all 
this to Miss Gordon, *^ have got Milly took to the hospital 
alonff with Susie ; for she can't pay for a doctor, or nurse 
the child proper ; and as to what «i ohn Watson earns, whv 
he drinks it all — not but what he*s fond of Milly when he s 
sober, but he can*t keep from them publics.** 

** May-be Mrs. Watson reckons the carriage folks will 
help her,** observed a neighbour. 

** Then I take it she*ll be out in her reckoning,** answered 
the other woman. ** The carriage was empty, and the coach • 
man said his master and missis were out of town — an untruth, 
like enouffh, to screen himself. You*ll see now as Susie will 
be up and about first.** 

And so it proved. In five or six weeks Susan was home 
again, pale and weak, yet nearly well ; while Milly was still 
tossing on her comfortless bed, fretful at the pain she 
suffer^, and longing to get out. She had received some . 
internal hurt, and the fright had given her a great shock ; 
•he had needed, at the nrst, quiet and comfort and care, 
and these she had not had. Her father drank more than 
ever; her mother*s harsh voice made the sick child*s head 
ache ; and Jem, who had never been taught to be kind or 
forbearing, little knew the misery he often caused her by 
his n<H^ teasing ways. Miss Gordon was Milly*s only com- 
fort. She often came to see her, bringing her at t&xsw^»^ 
something nice and nourishing to %«Xk» %X ^'Oawt "CvsaR^ ^^ 
would sit with her telling pleasaxvt aVmw^ ^^ '^^V*^'^,^. 
UU off in a happy sleep. Bk^ e^d xlo\. i^Xi >Kttft^ ^^^ ^ 
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child cared for her visits, for Millj was proud ; — the lady 
had told her plainly of her sinfulness, and Milly struggled 
against the knowledge, and made up her mind that no one 
should see that she thought herself wrong. 

One day, about the end of November, Miss Gordon 
came to see her. It was a damp foggy day, and the room, 
which the Watsons called "home," looked even more cheer- 
less than usual. There was no fire in the untidy grate — the 
floor was unswept and uncleaned — the little furniture was 
broken — the bed clothes which covered poor Milly were torn 
and thin. There was only one shelf in the room, and that 
was a low one in the recess on one side of the fire place ; a 
few broken cups and saucers, and a teapot without a handle, 
stood on it ; while the piece of dimity which Mrs. Watson 
had once nailed along the edge of the shelf, and which 
reached to the ground, so as to make a kind of cupboard, 
was dirty, and hung loose here and there in a most untidy 
state. Milly was m bed, her mother was out for a day's 
work, and Miss Gordon, seeing that she looked worse 
than usual, made up her mind to sit with her for a time, 
hopins that she might be able to say something which should 
lead the child to her Heavenly Father. So she talked gently 
of the Good Shepherd, who loves the lambs of His flock, 
and died to save th«m; of the Father in Heaven who cares 
for us all so much, and longs for us to give our hearts to 
Him. And Milly was touched by the words; as she lay 
there she thought how nice it would be to be taken up in 
that kind Shepherd's arms, and carried sojflly in His bosom; 
how good the Heavenly Father must be to spare His only 
Son to die for others. But her stubborn pride made her 
still want to hide her feelings, and so when Miss Gordon 
stopped, she merely said, looking round the comfortless 
room, " It doesn't seem as if He cared very much for me." 

" Oh, Milly ! " said her friend, with tears in her eyes, " it 
jrrieves me to hear you speak like that ; if / could make you 
we/I and happy, don't you. think I would?" 
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** Yes, indeed,** answered Milly, softened a little. 

"And God is far, far better than I am — what little good 
is in kne all came from Him — He is infinitely good — His 
kindness can^t be measured ; and these discomforts must be 
good for you, or they woul(ln*t be. Was I unkind when I 
gave you that nasty medicine just now?** 

" Oh, no ! '* said Milly, eagerly. 

** And these trials are just our Father*s medicine, only 
sent for our real good. And remember, dear, the Saviour 
didn*t give Himself a pleasant life when He came down on 
the earth. He was poor. He was often tired and hungry, and 
without a home ; and at last He died a most painful death. 
And if He could bear all this for you, can*t you patiently 
bear a little pain and hunger and cold if He thinks it bestf ** 
and as Miss Gordon went on speaking of the Saviour*8 
wonderful love, Milly*s pride gave way, and with tears, and 
yet with joy, she told her mend all that she felt and 
wished. 

"I brought you a book full of pictures,*' said Miss 
Gordon, as she rose to go. ** I wish you could read, but 
the pictures will remind you of some things we have been 
talkmg about. You may keep it till I come again.'* 

When left alone, Milly turned over the leaves of the book, 
and at last came to a picture that greatly took her fancy — 
a shepherd with a lamb in his arms. She was still looking 
at it when Susan came in. Miss Gordon had been to her 
room, too, and had given her a little story book which she 
told her to read out to Millj. The two children were very 
happy for some time lookmg at the pictures, when Jem s 
step was heard on the landing. 

"That's your Jem,** said Susan, frightened ; "he wanted 
my ball yesterday, and said he*d pay me out for not giving 
it him." 

"Hide behind that dimity curtain ,** %W!^ '^^'^> ^^\!c«5C\sc^ 
to the shelf by the fire place*, *^ c^xiidL— V^^ ^^1 ^"^"^ ^ 
minute.** 
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Milly was mistaken ; Jem saw the gaj pictare book on 
her bed and took it up. 

" Oh, Jem I please don't touch the lady's book with your 
dirty hands," cried Milly. 

•* Don't make a bother," growled Jem ; " the lady doesn't 
want this — she has plenty ;" and seating himself on the low 
shelf, with his legs aangling almost to the ground, he turned 
the pages over. ** My I aint this a jolly one — a man with a 
giant's head in his hand I I shall take it out and keep it." 

^^ Oh, Jem," said Milly, piteously, " it's not mine, it's the 
lady's," and she made an effort to get up. 

At that moment Jem uttered a great nowl, as though he 
were in considerable fear or pain, and, dropping the book, 
he jumped quickly down. 

" There's a dog under there," cried he ; " he's bitten my 
leg, I'll rout it out with this broom handle," and he was 
about to do so, when out came Susan from her hiding place, 
shaking with fear. 

** So you bit my leg I " said Jem. 

** No I didn't," answered Susan, crying; " I only pinched 
it hard to make you leave off teasing Milly." 

*^ And I'll pinch you," said Jem, rubbing his leg, *^ to 
show you how it feels." 

But before he could do this, in came his father, and Susie 
managed to creep out through the open door. Watson was 
sober, and when so, he was kind in his way to Milly. 

'* Why, lassie, what is it ? " he asked, seeing that she was 
crying, *' have you been plaguing of her, you rascal f " 

Jem was in general a truthful lad, so he gave his father 
an account of tne fray. '^ I didn't mean to tt^e the picture," 
he added, ^* though Milly didn't use to be so particular about 
tnJcing things." 

^* I know," said Milly sadly, " I used to steal and do many 
bad things, but I don't want to do them any more." 

"TF^eli well," answered her father good-naturedly; 
^' mother 8AJ8 jovL^re her torment, though she doesn't mean 
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It — and for all your temper you^re our only little lasue, 
and I don*t see you*re mucn worse than the beat.** 

^ Oh yes, father ! ** sud Milly earnestly, *^ I have been 
▼ery bad— I never used to love God nor do right— and now 
I want to be better and please Christ, because He*s been so 
good to us." 

"I don't understand all that,'' said Watson, "its well 
enough for ladies with nothing else to do— I must go out 
and look for some work." 

" I say, Mill," said Jem, when they were alone, " that's 
all stuff; you dont think yourself so bad, I know." 

" Yes, I do. Miss Gordon has taught irt. She told me 
to-day that ever since I was hurt, she prayed that God 
might show me how wrong I had been, ana teach me to love 
Him. And now, Jem, I mean to pray that you and father 
and mother may learn to love Him too ; He is so very kind, 
that I'm sure He'U do what I ask." 

Jem made no answer but sat quiet for a few minutes and 
then left the room. By and bye, Susie came in ; "I met 
Jem just now," whispered she, " and wasn't I frightened, but 
he never so much as spoke to me." 

From that day Milly grew weaker, and Miss Gordon felt 
that the end was drawing near. She tried gently to break 
the news to her friends, but Mrs. Watson would not believe 
it, still less would Jem or his father. Milly knew it, and 
strove by gentleness and patience, to prove her love to her 
Saviour, and to win the others to love Him, and so the last 
dav of that vear came round. 

Milly had been Iving dozing through' the afternoon; in 
the evening her mother came in from a day's work, 

" See here," said she " they gave me two new-laid eggs 
for you, m boil one for your supper right away." 

« Thank you, mother," replied MUlj ^ot\V^O'^\w^»A^ ^'wi>i. 
eat it — boil them for father and you"' _ ^^ 

""TeUyou what, Mill,'^ 8aidMrB,NT«Xi^WiA^«^^%'^^^^^ 
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round, "I wish you wouldn't speak so quiet-like; why 
can*t you speak cross as you used, you haven't been in a 
temper these days past." 

"Haven't I? I'm very glad," and a peaceful smjle lit up 
Milly's pale face. 

At this moment in came Jem and his father. 

" There, Milly," said Jem, going up to her bed, " what 
do you think of them f " a^d he poured out of a little bag a 
number of threepenny and f ourpenny pieces. " There's a 
new year's present for you. I didn't ought to have given 
it till mommg, but I couldn't keep it in no longer; and I've 
got a place too ; so I'll bring you some every week." 

" On Jem 1" cried father and mother together, "how? '* 

" Miss Gordon did it," began Jem, " or rather our Milly 
did it the day of the picture-book ; she made me want to 
talk to Miss Gordon, and so I did, and I made her promise 
faithful to let me tell you first. Mill. Well she talked, and 
she helped ; she got me odd bits of work to do, that's how 
I earned them little shiners ; and now her grocer wants a 
boy, so she's spoke up for me, and I'm to go on trial to- 
morrow; and don't I mean to try not to disgrace her 
words ! — Miss Gordon says if I keep honest and work hard, 
there's no knowing what I may get to be. So a happy new 
year to you Milly, and now get well fast, do." 

** Jesus is very good," answered Milly ; " and in a day or 
two, perhaps, I'll thank Him better than I can now, for I 
think I shan't ^et well, Jem. I prayed for you, and for 
father and mother, and I know He'll answer it all in time. 
Oh, father, don't get drunk any more and vex mother, but 
learn the way to heaven and then we'll all be together 
again." 

For the first time, Mrs. Watson felt that her child was 
dying, though an ordinary observer would have noticed it 
long ago; covering her face with her hands, she sat down 



snd hurst into hitter weeping. 
^FJeABe don't crj, mother c 



dear," said "MiWVj ^^ \V^\i^\. vi. 
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Fm not glad to leave jou all, but I am glad to go to Jesus. 
You see Tm bad and wilful ; and if I got strong again, 
may-be Td do many thin^irg to vex and grieve Him ; but in 
Heaven, FU wear a white robe — His own righteousness, 
Miss Gordon says — and FU never say bad words, nor think 
bad thoughts, nor do wrong things, but always please Him — 
and so Fm glad to die," and Milly wearily closed her eyes. 

And when the new vear*s sun arose, the rays that entered 
the Watson's room fell on the closed eyes and lifeless form 
of little Milly ; her new year had begun in Heaven. During 
the day Miss Gordon called ; now that her little friend was 
gone, she wished to comfort those who were left, but it 
seemed a hopeless task. Mrs. Watson could only sit and 
cry, while tne father with bent head, leaned against the 
mantel-piece, seeming not to listen to her words. 

*^ Before I go," said she, ** shall I read you about the 

5 lace to which God has taken Mill^P*' and opening her 
'estament she read of the city with its gates of pearl and 
golden streets — of those who dwell there dressed in white 
robes, and knowing no more pain, and then she rose to go. 
As she did so, John Watson neld out his hand for the book, 
and only thanking God, without a word, she gave it him. 
The next day she called again. Before Milly's death, 
John Watson had always ffot out of her way as quickly as 
he could, but now, when Miss Gordon began to speak to 
him, he seemed pleased. He had dearly loved his little 
girl, though the passion for drink had been, for the time, 
stronger tban natural affection ; now he was broken down 
by her unexpected death, and was glad to talk about her to 
one who had shown her so much kindness. 

** Read again what you read yesterday, please, ma*am,'' 
said he, in a low voice, as she was going away, and she 
gladly complied. 

»' It*s well for her if she be there," 6a\d "^x^. ^^\»otv\ 
** she told us we was to get to Heaven too,\>\iA.\\i ^oti^iTask^ 
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seenr like ever seeing her again !** and Mrs. Watson*s tean 
flowed faster than before. 

Very ffentlj did Miss Gordon direct them to the Saviour 
who had taken Millj to Himself, and who would open His 
arms to receive them, and gladly give them a place in 
Heaven too, if they would only come to Him ; and then, 
promising to see them often, she went away. 

Many weeks passed by, and Jem worked on steadily. He 
was a quick and honest Doy, and lads of that kind, if they 
are industrious too, will always make their way. The 
change in Milly*s character and her sudden death had 
greatly impressed him — he felt that, young though he was, 
another new year*s day might likewise find him lying dead 
like her — and he resolved at once to serve the Saviour whom 
she had loved. His example, his steadiness at work, his 
kindness of manner, did much to influence his parents and 
to add to the effect of Miss Gordon^s words. But the best 
teacher for Milly*s parents was the New Testament which 
Miss Gordon had left in John Watson*s hands. At first he 
had only cared to read of the " golden city," but as he 
turned over its pages and learnt more about the Saviour 
who had died to save him, he in time beffan to love the 
book, not only because it told him of MiUy's home and 
Millv*s God, but because in it he found a friend and Saviour 
for himself who would one day bring him into the ever- 
lasting city, whither his little daughter had gone before. 

Ctcla. 




'^Then on the etrfh, burled amldflt great ^eapi of now, lay a Y<ras% 
chamois, and when the father lifted up Ait vvn X^bioi^^ ^\kSMA\:&(&&. 
legs were broken, th9 light ol th« tawai tdl oa % -wft. ««Sti«tk. >^'«ft^ 
nmnd Iti neck," 



THE CHAMOIS 

OB, 

THE lOBD IS MIGHTY TO SAVE. 



Doubtless some of our young friends have read of a bean* 
tiful country called Switzerland ; some may even have seen 
pictures representing its glorious mountains, at whose feet 
lie blossoming orchards and luxuriant vineyards, and round 
whose sides the verdant Ali)s form a green belt. The 
mountain tops, towering high into the blue sky, are crowned 
with everlasting snow, which every momine glows in purple 
light, and every evening glitters in rosy hues, long after 
the valleys beneath are wrapped in dark shadow; and 
nothing can surpass their beauty. You may have heard of 
the wonderful glaciers, those gigantic water sources which 
the all-wise Creator has placed upon those high mountains, 
and which spread themselves for miles over the snow-fields; 
* now resembling a crystalized sea, now looking like count* 
less numbers of crystal cones and pillars, heaped f antas* 
tically upon each other. At the base of each lies tiie 

glacier gate — a deep ice erotto, from whose glittering 
ome the icicles hang in endless variety of form and size, 
and our young friends may have longed to see all these 

Thejrmajr have beard of silvery foaming water-falls, and 
^^ ^e £Teea Alps, covered with beauwA mA ix^ifgraDl 
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flowers. How pleased thej would be to witness the proees- 
don of the h^s, which, aocompanied by their owners, 
resort thither as soon as spring has melted the snow, and 
the Alps are covered with tender green. A joyf ul proces- 
sion, truly I First come the herd- owners, dressed in their 
Sunday attire, with nosegays in the button -holes of their 
scarlet waistcoats ; next appears the leading cow, her head 
and neck wreathed with flowers, and proudly carrying her 
hrae bell, for which — should it be taken trom her — she 
wiU pine away, or fight fiercely with a rival. Then follows 
the herd, consisting of beautiful cows, bleating sheep, and 
friskine goats, all bearinff little bells round their necks. 
The bdls ring merrily as tney go, and the sound of the Alp 
horn awakens the echo in every nook of the mountains. 
The mules or horses which carry the snow-white milk -pails 
and implements for making cheese, prick up their ears and 
walk on proudly. Surely, if you could see all this, you 
would say, **It is a joyous life on these mountains.** 

Then to stand, dunng a thunder-storm, above the clouds, 
—to see the forked lishtning flash at your feet, to hear the 
thunder roll up towards you like the boom of a thousand 
pieces of artillery in the valley; is not that grand? Or to 
see your own image, surrounded by a rainbow circle, in the 
electric mirage of the fog I Or to stand and look upon the 
wide-spread panorama at your feet, studded with countless 
towns and villages, and where you may discern blue lakes 
and sparkling nvers, waving woods and blooming orchards, 
all surrounded, as with a silver frame, by the glittering 
chains of snowy mountains. Oh ! whoever has seen these 
beauties cannot forget them I 

And yet there is nothing perfect under the sun. Nature^ 
most sublime in her beauty, is also most appalling in her 
terrors, and the inhabitants of these mountainous regions 
have to undergo dangers and hardshi^a ol ^X^^^^s^^^iM^ 
form no conception. The wintera «ce %o ws^^t^ «s^ *^^ 
qwmtHj^ of bMa''frQZ&i snow tbat ts^ v^ v> ^\i^Tt&s3i^d9^^'^ 
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neitber men nor cattle can remdn after September in thtf 
higher regions; when thej return again to their cottages at 
the foot of the mountain, leaving the summits wrapped in 
deep silence, and icy cold. Often -when spring has come, 
when the flowers have ventured to peep from the soft green 
turf, and the air is balmj, and full of hope and promise, — a 
fierce and sudden snow-storm will set in, killing the tender 
plants and burying the fields, and also the cottages under a 
shroud of snow. Then the poor people have to get out of 
their windows, and hew themselves a way through the 
frozen wall of snow, in order to reach the pump and procure 
water for their cattle, or to get at Uie stables^ which generally 
stand isolated from the house. 

Often the wanderer, when he leaves the valley on a warm 
spring day, with a clear blue sky above him, is surprised 
before he'reaches the mountun top, by one ef these sudden 
snow-storms. The frozen snow-flakes beat upon his face, 
pricking like sharp needles, and the wind whirls large 
masses of snow around him in wild eddies. Every moment 
the ascent becomes more difficult; no path is visible, and 
sleep begins to press like lead upon his weary eyelids. At 
last utter exhaustion forces him to sit down, as he supposes, 
but for an instant. Alas! the morrow*s sun finds him still 
there, frozen and rigid as a stone, — sleeping the sleep of 
death! Sometimes a sudden mist envelopes the mountain 
and the hapless wanderer, like a shroud. Jl^ow all is a dense 
heaving sea of f os, not a hand's breadth can he see before 
him, and often the poor traveller, who bade so cheerful a 
farewell to his wife and children when he left the valley, 
returns to them no more. He has lost his way amidst the 
mountain solitudes, and whilst they watch and pine for his 
cominff, he is sleeping his last sleep at the foot of some dark 
precipice over which he has fallen, or the wild mountain 
torrent bears away his mangled body on its tumultuous waves* 
Ajid then the fearful avalanches! How they come 
^treeping down ike aoimtain sidesi Hke ivin^^e^ messengen 
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«f destroe^ont All that lies in their way—trees, rocks, 
cottages, hnman beings, and animals, are alike hurled with 
them in their headlong descent. Were it not for the 
wonderful sagacity of the dogs of St. Bernard, and the 
devotion of the inmates of the nospices, who go in search of 
the poor snow-buried wanderers, aig them out, and restore 
them to life, numbers more womd fall victims to this 
-terrible enemy. 

Sometimes tempestuous rains will pour down in torrents, 
and the little mountain streamlet will swell into a wild river, 
leaving its wonted bed, and submerging fields and meadows. 
Long after its fury has subsided, its passage will be marked 
by great masses <MC rocks, huge trunks of trees, and such 
heaps of earth, sand, and stone as will suffice to change the 
green Alps into desolate wildernesses. Truly the life upon 
a Swiss mountain is full of beauty for those who have an 
eye for nature and a heart for nature's God; but it requires 
true courage and a strong constitution to battle mitt iti 
hardships and to brave its dangers. 

Upon the sunny side of one of the mountains in the 
Orisons, there once lived a poor chamois hunter, with his 
wife and five children. The isolated dwelling which they 
inhabited was one of those cottages which Took so very 
pretty in pictures, but are in reality sadly wanting in com- 
fort. It consisted of a kitchen with an immense hearth and 
huffe chimnev, and of two little lofts which served as 
bedrooms. At the distance of a few feet from the chalet, 
or cottase, stood a small stable, where the few ^oats, which 
the f amOjr possessed, were housed through the winter. The 
father daily imperilled his life upon the steep mountain 
sides in the dangerous pursuit of the chamois, a beautiful 
little animal like a small stag, whilst the mother worked hard 
at home. They were a happy family, although so poor ; 
for the Lord God was their portion^ and ^vs^^Scit^soiL^v^Xs^ 
day the bread for which they pT«j«di> «cA ^^A Vi ^>^ 
conteatmeo^ And peace; for ibe '^vno^B ^aascdL^^cto^ ^^ 
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which they had to strn^le only served to nUake them lore 
each other the more. There was but one boy, the pride - 
and delight of both of his parents; and well they might 
love him, for "Tony" was not only a beautiful boy, with 
ruddy face and teeth like pearls, a curly head, and bright 
hazel eves, but he was a good son and brother, and loved 
his Saviour with all the strength of his warm young heart. 
He had none of the advantages which you English children 
have, and often value so little. He had no school to go to; 
no books to read, except the old family Bible, with its 
bright brass clasps; and no Sunday School where he could 
hear of Jesus, the Friend of children, and sing His praise; 
but his mother had taught her little Tony to read the Bible, 
and to pray, and when he sat on the mountain top, watching 
his goats, nature spread before him her glorious book, and 
Tony knew its language well. The boy of eleven was in 
his humble, way a more observing naturalist than many a 
philosopher in his study; and his little heart often swelled 
with praise to that Heavenly Father, who made the beautiful 
mountains, and spread above them the blue star-bespangled 
sky. Tony thought much about the Saviour, as he sat 
there alone day after day, and often the silent solitude was 
peopled by his vivid imagination with bright glorious visions; 
for Tony believed devoutly in the presence of angels, and 
felt certain his guardian angel attended all his steps. Every 
evening, whilst the vesper bells in the valleys mingled their 
solemn sounds with the herd bells upon the mountains, and 
whilst the herdsmen blew their simple evening hymns upon 
the Alp horn, Tony would kneel down, and raising his 
folded hands towards that glorious evening sky, would pray 
with all the fervour of a young believing heart, "My Father 
who art in heaven.** Then he would feel that, although but 
a poor goat-herd, he was rich indeed; for he was heir to the 
kingdom of glory. Happy little Tony I 
aometimes Mb father took him with him to hunt the 
cbamojs. These were Todj's special holidays^ and the 
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greater tbe danger, the more the brave little fellow enjo^red 
Siie excursion. Sometimes he would climb to the high 
mountain peaks, whither the goats dare no longer venture, 
and there he would cut the fine fragrant grass, tie it in 
bundles, and carry it down on his head. Often the path 
was so narrow that he could not place his feet side by side; 
on one side rose the perpendicular rock, whilst on the other 
yawned a fathomless abyss into which he mi^bt be plunged 
by one false step I But Tony knew neither fear nor 
giddiness, and supporting himself with one hand by the 
rock, leaning with tne other upon his stick, he descended in 
safety. And how proud he was, when the -fragrant hay, 
which fetches a good price, brought in a few pence, towards 
a new frock for his pet sister Rosine, or towards a pair of 
shoes for some great occasion, for in an ordinary way, shoes 
were an unheard of luxury with the children. 

One fine day in early spring, the father took Tony; and 

set out before daybreak, to hunt the chamois. These 

• beautiful creatures, who leap so nimbly with their slender 

legs over clefts and fissures, are not so easily caught and 

kmed as you might think. 

They place sentinels upon some elevated rock, which 
keep a sharp look out; and if they become aware of tbe 
approach of a hunter, they utter a shrill whistling sound, 
and aw^ starts tbe whole troop with the rapidity of the 
wind. Should tbe hunter be enabled to approach them so 
near that they see no escape, they all rush against him, 
frequently throw him down, and before he has time to rise 
from the ground, the whole herd, one by one, has leapt over 
the poor fellow; and farewell to chamois hunting for 
chat day I 

Many are the hunters who lose their lives in pursuing 
their danfferous avocation ; but they love their occupation 
only the better fur its hazards, and would not «.il5:\^»s^'^>^ 
for the tamer life of the valley. 

It WM a beautiful morning, '?rliciiToTii wAVi%^»i«s»s» 
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ascended the mountain, as the morning ran rose in bis 
majesty, and tinned the snowy mountain tops with crimson. 
Tony was in high spirits, and full of eager expectation; but 
his patience was sorely tried. In vain they wandered to and 
trOy looking on all sides. Far and wide no chamois was 
visible, and the sun was already nearing the western horizon; 
when, O joy I Tony perceived a solitary chamois, with her 
young one, standing on a steep rock aboye them. 

Cautiously touching his father's arm, he pointed out the 
longed-for prize; a few minutes more, and the poor animal 
lay dead at their feet, whilst the young one stood trembling 
like a leaf, afraid to creep to its mother's side, and bleating 
piteously. "Poor thing,** said Tony, ''what will become <3 
It now that its mother is dead?** 

''Fetch it down, my boy,** replied his father, ''and we will 
take it home.** With one joyful bound the brave little 
fellow leaped over the crevice which lay between them and 
the rock, and creeping cautiously upwards he at last reached 
the place where tne poor little creature stood, and either 
from terror or distress, seemed not to heed his approach. 
Tony was fortunate enough to raise it in his arms, and carry 
it home triumphantly to his sisters, whilst the father followed 
with the dead chamois over his shoulder. Great was the 
joy of the little girls. A soft bed was made in the stable, 
and the children reserved a portion of their evening's milk 
to feed the little guest. Rosine tied a scarlet ribbon round 
its neck, and they all declared that this chamois ought not to 
be kill^, which claimed their hospitality in such utter 
helplessness. The kind father wilhngly consented; and 
from that day the little chamois was the children's greatest 
delight. 

Alas I the joy was short lived! One night Rosine forgot 

to fasten the stable door, and when Tony went in the 

morning to fetch his goats, and visit his new friend, the 

stable^ was empty] The goats were soon found; but the 

c^Mao^ Juidpreiened the sunny mountam cUffs^ to the dark 
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ftaUe, and the company of its high-born kindred, to the 
plebeian goats. It was gone for good, neither search nor 
tears on Tonj*s part, could bring it back again, and little 
Bosine-could never forgive herself for her carelessness. 

The spring weather seemed also to be of as short duration 
as the children's joy, for once more the fierce north winds 
came on howling and carrying on their icy wings huge masses 
of snow. All hope of chamois hunting for Tony was now 
gone. Cut off from the inhabitants of the valley, they had 
to remun in their little cottage, and try to amuse themselves 
as best they could. Tony and his lather carved spoons, 
cottages, and pretty animals out of the soft beech and maple 
wood. The mother span, and the little ones would again 
and again cluster at her knee, or creep behind their father's 
chair, and ask for a story, and they never asked in vain. 
When the parents were tired, Tony would sing, till the room 
resounded with his merry voice ; and thus the days passed 
on, not half so wearily as their lonely position would lead 
you to expect. 

One night the wind roared more fiercely than usual ; and 
as the father lay awake, he heard the frozen snow flakes 
beat thick and fast against the bedroom window. How the 
storm ra^ed I — but by degrees the sound appeared to come 
from a distance, and then became muffled and dull. At last 
it ceased altogether. Greatly comforted, the father onct 
more pressed his head upon his hard pillow, and fell asleep. 

At their usual early hour the mother rose, lighted a candle, 
and went to the kitchen to prepare the scanty morning meal. 
The father meanwhile provided himself with a lantern, and 
unlocked the door of the little chalet, intending to go to the 
stable. Stranse to say, the door would not open I In vain 
did he try with all his might, it was fast, and would not 
move an inch. At this moment his wife called to him from 
the kitchen. It was full of smoke, the fire ^QKiV^TL^\»\ss»:^^ 
and when he tried to reach up tVi© m^'ft ODkvmawjAjst^^ 
masse* oi gnow fell down upon In© \ieaxl\i^ wA ^^.^x^^^j^^Jw^'*^ 
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tbe last spark of fire. The poor couple regarded each other 
with anxious faces. Alas I they soon guessed tbe truth! 
The snow had covered them, chalet and all, and God onlj 
knew how long their imprisonment would last I 

The brave pair however, did not lose their presence of 
mind. They tried every means of effecting an escape. The 
whole family pushed with their united force against the 
door, which opened towards the outside; but all their exer- 
tions were fruitless. The thick wall of snow would not give 
way; and when they tried to clear the chimney, the clouds 
of snow which continually came down, proved but too well, 
under what a dense mass they were buried. 

The hours rolled on; the clock struck eight I nine! 
daylight came no longer to cheer the poor prisoners, all was 
night, and at last the children began to cry bitterly. They 
were comforted for the time, by some pieces of bread and 
cheese, and although the stock of provisions was very small,-- 
for they could not get to their goats, whose milk was their 
chief nourishment, — yet the parents kept bravely up, and 
tried to hide their anxiety from each other. 

^^The loving God still watches over us,** said the father, 
*'come, little ones, kneel with me, and we will commend our 
touls and bodies to his care, for he will care for us.** 

Many were the prayers which daily arose from this dark 
room to the throne of light; and now the older members of 
the family reaped the full benefit of their diligent study of 
God*s blessed Word. When the candles were exhausted, 
and the oil lamp would not bum in the close confined air, 
then they opened the treasury of their memories, and 
repeated man^ a sweet psalm and comforting text. The 
children remained quiet, and listened eagerly to the touching 
Scripture stories; and again and again tbe mother would 
raise her bowed head and whisper, — ^^My help cometh from 
the Lord who made heaven and earth.** 
T6re^ four days passed, and no change came. Daily 
tae£aiher tried to force a passage, bul \£kft fsio^ wai at 
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hard as a rock outside the door. Continually the fire on 
the earth was extinguished by the melted snow ; and at 
last their small provision of tinder and matches was almost 
used up. They sat down in the darkness, with apparently 
nothing before them but starvation and death. Tneir last 
crumb of bread, the last piece of. cheese was gone; the 
children cried bitterly with hunger and cold; and their 
distress waxed greater from hour to hour. ^ 

The sixth day had come, alas I it was but the little 
hammer of the carefully wound-up clock, which for them 
marked the difference of day and night I The poor 
prisoners had tasted nothing but snow water for the last 
few days! The confined air became almost intolerably 
heavy, and the children moaned and lamented piteously. 
At last their weak frames gave way, and they lay most of 
the time on their little beds or their mother*s lap, in a sort 
of torpid sleep. Only Tony kept bravely up, and as the 
evening of the sixth day drew to a close, he knelt with hit 
parents, each holding the others closely embraced, and 
trying to strengthen each other with tender words and 
earnest prayer for the hour, the terrible hour, which they 
felt must come. 

The seven davs* sun rose in unusual splendour over the 
earth. Alas ! they saw it not, who were buried in a living 
tomb. All hope of release had now fled, and they prepared 
in nlent resignation for the fate that awaited them. ^^ Yet 
once more," said the father, " let us try that power, which 
, has so surely prevailed with God in times of old, let ua 
pray, wrestle ; and not let Him go, except He bless us I" 
With their hands tightly locked in each others*, they knelt 
and prayed as only those pray, who have but one hope :— 
that one the mercy of Qod. And what saith the Psalmist ? 
'* In my distress I called on the Lord and He heard wa" 
Whilst the three yet prayed, a loud and utwi^ajl^N. xv^vefeNR^^ 
heard in the kitchen. The f allieT felwV^^ 1^ Vv^ ^^^^ 
QXQhamwg, **The roof is faHing, llift cu^ \a ^^ Vas^^^ 
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The children sbrieked, their mother pressed them closer to 
her breast ; but all was again silent. 

Presently a low bleating sound was heard. Seizing the 
last pine knot which remained, the father lighted it with a 
trembling hand, and hastened to the kitchen, whilst Tonj 
and his mother followed in timid wonder ; and, oh I the 
merciful providence of God I there on the earth, buried 
amidst great heaps of snow, lay a young chamois, and when 
the father lifted up the poor thins, whose hind legs were 
broken, the light of the torch tSl on a red ribbon tied 
round its neck. Tony gave a shout of delight, for it was 
their ovm last chamois I He knew it not only by the 
ribbon, but also by a white mark on its breast ; and thus, 
guided by the hand of God, the little creature, whose life 
Tony had saved, came back to save their lives, and to 
bring the first glad tidings of coming deliverance. It was 
evident that the snow must be thawing fast, for it had 
already been sufficiently softened to give way under the 
light weight of the chamois, as it set its tiny feet right 
upon the spot, where the chimney of the chalet was buried. 

Need I teU you what graceful tears were shed, what 
heartfelt praises rose to their Almighty Deliverer P — The 
chamois was killed, with much regret, and served for some 
days to provide the starved family with food ; for when it 
fell down the chimney it had cleaj^ it of the snow, and 
BOW the blessed air of heaven once more came in, and 
caused the fire to bum. The provision lasted until the 
snow was gone, and at last, after a captivity of ten days, 
the happy family stood once more under the blue dome of 
heaven, and raising his eyes towards that bright blue sky, 
the father cried with a trembling voice, *' Bless the Lord, 
oh my soul, and all that is within me, bless His holy name^** 
and all joined and said — Amen. 




' The sheet swayed to and fro, his flngers smarted with the tight grasj^ 
they held, before he had lowered himself half-way, he missed his holdi 
and fell heavily to the ground." 
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^ Well, Charlie, mj boy, youM better make up your mind 
to pay clear up to-morrow night, or you know what you 
have to expect.'* 

The speaker was a tall stout lad of sixteen, whose face 
wore anything but a pleasant expression. Charlie Davis 
made no answer, and after a few moments^ the other 
continued : 

^^ A good thrashing you*ll get from me to begin with — 
that's of course; and then see if I don't write to your 
master and tell him what a precious young scamp he's 
been keeping in his shop all tibis time, and advise him to 
look a bit sharper after his tea and sugar. So think better 
of it, Charlie, and bring me the five shillings to-morrow 
night." 

'' But taking money is dreadful," said Charlie. 

*'Not worse, as I can see, than taking tea and such 
like, and you've done that often enough. You be here 
this time to-morrow evening, and bring the mon^ with 
you, or you'll repent it;" and saving this, Ben Lawson 
turned away, leaving Charlie to his own thoughts, which 
were none of the pleasantest iust then. 

Charlie Davis was an orphan. Four years before this 

time, Mr. Mason, the only grocer in the little village of 

Minster, had taken him as an errand boy, and, as he had 

no friends, Charlie had been allowed to live and sleep in 

^/s master's bouse. Charlie was a quick clever lad ; though 

aa/fr tenjreara old, be could read aad imle 'w^W ^^wiftx^ 
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Mr. Mason took him into his service, and in his spare 
moments he wisely took care not to forget what he had 
learnt. Mr. Mason, seeing that he had a liking for study, 
allowed him to attend an evening school in tne village; 
and in course of time Gharlie became so quick at figures, 
and so useful in serving in the shop that Mr. Mason, who 
was getting old and deu, got another errand boy, and kept 
Charlie employed in waiting upon the customers and 
setting down the accounts. Tor a time all went on well 
enougn, till Gbarlie got acquainted with Ben Lawson, and 
then, step by step, he went on from one wrong act to another. 
Ben was an idle lad who hated work, and who spent the 
ffreater part of his time in hanging about the little public- 
house; playing at cards or pitch and toss with anyone whom 
he could get to plav with him. He had taught Gharlie to 
gamble, and then had persuaded him to rob his master of 
tea and sugar, which ^en took instead of money when 
Gharlie lost. It was not all at once that Gharlie had thus 
fallen into sin, little by little he had gone wrong. In the 
first place, in his spare hours, he kept company with a 
lad whom he knew his master would not like; then he 
took to neglectinj^ his work to get more time with Ben ; 
and, at last, for fear lest his companion should inform hia 
master of his bad habits, he fell mto the snare of taking 
that which was not his own. 

As Gharlie this evening slowly walked back to his 
master's shop, he thought with sorrow of the diflBiculty into 
which he hm brousht himself. lie owed Ben five or six 
shillings, and Ben had declared he would take nothing but 
money. Gharlie knew not what to do. He had not a 
penny of his own left, which Ben declared was of little 
oonse<][uence, when the master's till was so handv and 
Gharlie so well trusted. How the boy wished that ola^^A. 
never made acquaintance with oiv^ Wiio %^«ca&^ ^^Vs!^^^ 
all sense of honesty, and ht ttemVA^ w^\ift •Oc^avw^^^^'^ 
hbowa wrong deeds had putbimmto'S^^si^ '^^^^t* 
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Tbe next day was one of the most miserable in Charlie^s 
life. Time after time he resolved to tell his master all, 
and time after time he kept himself from doing so. He 
was too cowardly and too proud.- Too cowardly, because 
a truly brave boy has always courage enough to confess 
himsdf wrong ; and too proud, — the people in the village 
had thought so much of nim, rising mm an errand boy 
into quite a trusted servant — his master thought so highly 
of him too, — he could not humble himself in the eyes of 
them all. 

In tbe evening, as soon as ever the shop shutters were 
put up, he slipped out to m6et Ben Lawson in the ap- 
pointed place. 

'* IVe brought you four shillings,** said he, "and a packet 
of figs, I know you*re very fond of them; I daren't 
stop,*' continued Charlie, in a trembling voice, " for fear 
Mr. Mason should suspect, he has been very odd all 
day.-* 

" Stuff and nonsense, boy, you were thinking all day of 
what you wanted to do, and so frightened yourself aoout 
nothing. You were not such a coward when I first 
knew you.** 

Charlie sighed, he felt how true it was, and his con- 
science told him what had made him so fearful of late. 
How he wished that he had never taken the first step in 
wrong, that he could feel as he had felt only a few months 
ago. 

** I mu8tn*t stay,** said he, ** for 1 heard master say he was 
coming into the village, and I am afraid of meeting him.*' 

" And what if you do P ** asked Ben, " surely your time 
18 your own when the shop*s closed. I meant to have stood 
treat with these four shillings, and had a jolly evening; 
come along.** 

^*No thank you, Pd rather go home, and not run the 
r/sA: of meeting bim,^* 
''Well, ^o borne then,'* said Ben Bneerin^\^ •, ^^^Jaamoi^ 
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foolish you ; '* and so the two boys separated, Charlie to 
the shop, and Ben to the publio-house. 

As he walked alons he munched away at the figs which 
Charlie had brought nim;. he was very fond of figs, and 
tiie package was a large one, So that by the time that he 
had nearly come to the end of them, he began to feel as if 
for once he had had enough. As he was wrapping the 
last four or five into the paper which had first held them 
he was nearly Imocked over by a little lad of ten years 
old, who was running breathlessly down the lane. Ben 
steadied himself in time, but the boy, thus stopped short in 
his run, could not manage to keep his legs, and rolled over 
into the road. 

"What do you mean by running like that, you young 
rascalf " cried out Ben in great wrath. " How dare you 
come punching your head into people like that, and nearly 
knockmgthem down?** 

Little Jos, as he was called, picked himself up, and in a 
ffreat fright began to stammer out an apology. And Ben, 
looking close into his face, saw that he was Mr. Mason's 
errand boy. 

"Are you hurt?" asked Ben, more good-naturedly, for 
he thought that Jos might chance to be of use to him some 
day, and wished to keep friends with him. 

" I don*t mind being hurt,*' said Jos, " but Tve lost mj 
penny,** and he began f eding about on the ground for it 
as he spoke. 

" What were you carrying a penny in your hand for P " 

" Little Sidl7*s not very well,** answered Jos, still croping 
about in search of his lost penny, " and I thought Fd spend [ 
it on some sweet-stuff for ner, to keep her quiet till mother 
comes home from washing, so I was running to Mr. 
Mason*s.** 

"The shop's closed." 

" Yes, I know ; but I tho\ig\i\. \i 1 ^wj5A ^^"^ ^^fiSSs.^ 
be*d sell me a penny worth— \)v\ ' IwikX. xio "vw» ^w* • 
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The few remaining figs were still in 6en*s hand, he had 
eaten so many that ne didn't much care about them just 
then, and he wanted to keep friendly with Jos, as I have 
Faid, 80 handing them to the boy, he told him he might 
have them to make up for the lost penny. 

'' I dare say they'll quiet Sally as well as sweets ; only 
don't tell anyone where you got them from." 

Jos promised, and glaaly ran back home. Sailer, sitting 
on his knee, was the picture of quietness by the time that 
Widow Soper, the moUier, came in. In a few minutes after 
there was a knock at the cottage door, and Mr. Mason 
entered. The first thing he noticed was the paper of figs 
beside Jos, the paper having his own name largely printed 
on it. 

" Thank-you, Mrs. Soper, I'll not sit down," stud the 
grocer. " Have you been bu)rinff figs, Jos f " 

" No, sir," answered Jos quickly, " I cot them " and 

then he stopped short, for he remembered his promise ; as he 
raised his eyes to his master's face, the stem strange look he 
saw there made him feel hot and confused, he knew no^why . 

" If you didn't buy them, how did you get them P " 

" I got them this evening, sir, but X promised not to tell,** 
said Jos, more boldly. 

'*It is very curious,** said Mr. Mason ; " those figs have 
come from my shop, and yet I know that not a fig has been 
sold out to-day. Tou need not come to-morrow morning, 
Jos ; not at afi in fact, till I have seen you again. I am 
very sony to grieve you, Mrs. Soper, but things are going 
wrong, and I mean to find out the cause.** 

'^Wliat does it mean, Jos,** asked Mrs. Soper, as the 
grocer went away. 

'' I don't know, mother, though I guessed something was 
amiss to«day. I heard him say to the missus as he thought 
things went — oh, mother, I hope he doesn't think as Fd take 
nnvti^Tng," and the thought was so sad a one that Jos began 
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^ If he knew you as well as I do, he*d not think it,'* 
replied tiie Widow, '*but don*t take on, lad, the riffht 
always come to light, make sure of that ; and though Mr. 
Mason be a very quick-tempered man, he be a very just 
one, and when ne finds you're not to blame, he*ll be back 
after you." 

But Jos was not so easily comforted, and even Mrs. 
Soper, though she would not own it, felt unhappy and 
anxious. It was not only the loss of the place and Mr. 
Mason*s favour, but the terrible disgrace that threatened 
her boy, which kept her awake Ions; after Jos was sleeping, 
while she prayed that God would make his innocence 
dear and help her in this new trouble. 

Meanwhile, Charlie had ffone home, and, feeling ill at 
ease, he had quickly eaten nis supper and gone up to bis 
own little room at the top. By and bye, he remembered 
something that he had left below, and he came quietly 
down stau-s to get it. As he reached the passage, he heard 
his master talkmg very loudly in the parlour at the back 
of the shop. 

'*I think I have found out the thief," he was saying, 
**I feel sure it*s that boy, and no one else." 

These words made Charlie's heart beat with fright. He 
did not attempt to find what he came for, but stood there 
trembling, hoping, yet dreading to hear more. He felt 
sore that his master could only be talking of him. 

'* I know where the figs went," he heard Mr. Mason say 
presently, '^ and whoever took the figs took the other things 
1 have missed; to-morrow mommg Til look into the 
matter thoroughly — now let*s go to b^." 

With as little noise as possible, Charlie went up stairs and 
into his own room. Then he sat down on his bed and 
wondered what he could do. Should he run away^ eaxl^ 
in the morning, before others were dorwri^ "^xiX. ^^sOosi 
would not have time to get far trom M!va%\Kt^\ifcTs^>^2^^ 
-Bi^htand brought back; it Vie co\i10l oaVi ^^'^^ Vi^^^^^^> 
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they would never find him there, and it was but eight or nine 
miles distant. Once in London, he thought he could go to 
the docks, and on board a ship, and so escape altogether. 
Then Charlie wished that he could get away tnat night ; he 
could not sleep with this danger hanging over him. He 
listened, the house was quite still, in another hour or two 
everyone would be asleep, — but how was he to get out, for 
his master always kept the keys of the shop and back door 
in his own room P He looked out of the window ; it was 
a good height from the ground, but still he had heard of 
people letting themselves safely down from higher places 
than that ; he determined to venture it, for though his 
wrong doing had made him cowardly '«f late, he was 
natunilly careless of danger. If it did come into his mind 
that his plan was a very reckless one, he kept firm to it 
when he thought of the disgrace which he expected to fall 
on him next morning. 

In an hour or two he had made his preparations. A 
stout stick, a cap, and one or two other things, he threw 
down from the window into the little piece of garden be- 
neath ; a bundle, containing a few clothes, he hung round 
his neck, then tying two sheets together, he fastened one 
end securely to the window, and was pleased to see that the 
other nearly touched the ground. It was a bright moon- 
light night, but Gharlie was not afraid of being seen, for the 
back of the house overlooked the church and churchyard, 
and no one was likely to be out there late at ni^ht. Yet, as 
he lowered himself from the window, and felt that there 
was no going back for him now, his hands trembled and 
his head swam. He had fancied it would be so easy to get 
down, but a strange giddiness seized him, the sheet swaved 
to and fro, his fingers smarted with the tight grasp thej 
held, before he had lowered himself half-way, he missed his 
hold and fell heavily to the ground. 
I^or a few momentB he lay almost stunned, but gradually 
Ae recovered bimaelf sufficiently to get up and Wwi agjainst 
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the wall. At first, he hoped that he was little hurt bj the 
fall, but as he put his foot to the ground and tried to walk, 
he found that he could not do so without great pain. It 
was too late though, he thought, to give up his plan now ; 
so leaning oh his stick, and leaving his crushed hat on the 
ground, he set out on his long walk. The agony of that 
walk he never forgot. For the first mile or two he bore up 
pretty well, then every step became a torture, and he could 
scarcely drag himself along. At length, worn out with pain, 
his strength failed him and he f aint^ away. 

When he came to himself he found that he was lying in 
a narrow bed in a long room. Many other beds, like his 
own, were ranged Hown the sides of the room, and most of 
them were occupied. As he moved to raise himself, the 
agony in his foot brought to mind all the events of the 
evenmg before, and he much wondered how he came to this 
place, and what it was. He soon learned that he was in a 
nospital; he had been picked up on the road by some market 
gardeners, and brought here; and it was likely, said the nurse, 
that he might have to remain where he was for some weeks 
—his foot was severely injured. In a few days the pain 
lessened considerably, and Charlie had then leisure to reflect 
on his future course. As yet no one had asked him much 
about himself. A book of Ben Lawson*s, with the name 
inside, had been found in his pocket, and by that name they 
called him ; when asked about his friends, he said that he 
was an orphan, coming up to London in search of work. 
But in a short time, he would be well, what must he do then ? 
and Charlie sighed over his once happy life at Minster, and 
bitterly griev^ over the first false steps that had led him 
on to nis present wretched plight. 

In the next bed to Charlie* s was a man with a broken arm; 
from things he said Charlie guessed that he had been ^ 
Bailor, and he tried to get out of hlmaW «Jow>X»^^'^'^«^^'^'^ 
sea; the old man had taken a \3ton^ to ^i)ckfe\i«i ^jsA^^^ 
MJfra/s ready to talk. 
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"Yes, it's a pleasant life," the old sailol* would say; "a 
pleasant life, but a fearful one,** and once he added, looking 
keenly at Charlie from under his shaggy eyebrows, " and a 
you*ye got aught on your conscience, my lad, don*t you go 
mto it.*^ 

"Why do you think that? *' asked Charlie, in rather a 
trembling voice. 

"D*ye think Fve been beside you this week past and not 
seen it. I don*t want to pr^ into your secrets, mind, only 
the sea*s an awful place for them as isn*t at peace with 
God — all places are — but the sea special.** 

" Why P ** asked Charlie with interest ; "is there so much 
danger?" 

"'Tisn't that there's so much danger, my boy, as the 
awfulness of what danger there iss It's one thing to die on 
a bed like this, with a nurse and a doctor to do au that can 
be done to keep you together; but it's another thing to hang 
by a fndl rope in a squally night, and see the waves foaming 
up readj to swallow you, or to be cast adrift in a little boat 
with neither food nor drink, and to peer in one another's 
faces, with that hungry, look, wondering who'll be tlie first 
victim ;^t*s awful to have a guilty conscience in such times 
as those.*' 

" Were you ever in such danger ? ** said Charlie. 

" Tes, indeed ; 1*11 tell you wnat I saw once — a man fall 
overboard, in a high gale, half drunk he was, and the last 
words I heard were awful oaths. As our ship scudded past 
him and left him to his fate, I saw his face — so terrible — so 
despairing. I never swore nor drank again ; my lad, if you 
were to go to sea, and be suddenly ca^ed like that, what 
then?*' 

Charlie shuddered. 

" Sulors don't often die like that,'* he answered, presently; 

" and besides, I mean neither to drink nor swear — to be very 

careful to keep from doing wrong;*' and Charlie meant 

what be said; — in that week of quiet tiiDLOU^\i\i^ViwiW^k«i 
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back on the past^and seen how one false step leads oh to 
many more. 

** That*8 a very good resolution," replied the sailor, ** if 
you're makinff it in a right spirit; but to say you'll keep 
from wrong ror the future, doesn't undo the wrong that's 
past." 

"Nobody can undo what has once been done," said 
Charlie. 

** May be, not exactly. But the thing that people can do 
is to confess and repent. I tried once to do without re- 
penting, I thought rd make a fresh start, aAd let the past 
bad go for nothmg, but I couldn't steer risht that way. It 
was after that poor chap was drowned and I gave up drink- 
ing, but all my fine resolves were made in my own strength, 
and if I didn't fall into one sin I did into another. Then I 
ot laid up with fever, and mighty low and weak it left me. 

suppose it was being so weak made me fancy myself a 
child again — but I used to He there thinking of the time 
when I was a little boy in the Sunday- school. Fd buffeted 
about the world all my life, and never had a loving look 
from any but one, and that was my teacher, our minister's 
wife. Thinking about her, and about all she said, and of 
her kindly smile and gentle voice, made me determine as 
soon as I was out of hospital that I'd ^et aboard a home- 
bound ship and try and see her face again. So I landed at 
Bristol, and then away to the village where I used to live.'* 

*'And did you find her?" asked Charlie, as his friend 
stopped. 

*U found only her ffrave. They told me she was dead^ 
and I went into the cnurchyard and sat beside the place 
where they'd put her. I could'nt for a time believe that I 
was there, strong and well, and that she was gone ; then I 
read her name on the tombstone, and a verse they'd put 
underneath, and when I read that I sat do^ii Vjrj V« \gtv*^ 
and cried like a litttle child. 1 kn^^ >i)tx^ '^^x^^ ^"^ ^^\ 
•' Him that cometh unto me 1 wVH m no m^^ ^^^^ ^"^"^ 
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fancied myself a boy again, standing by her side, hearing 
her tell us of Him who is so tender that He never turns any 
away, and so strong that He is able to keep them from 
falling who put their trust in Him. And as her words came 
back to me, one by one, I thought, ' this is just the Master 
and the Helper that I need.* So I began life again, but in 
a different spirit, sorrowing over the blunders I'd made, and 
taking Him for my Saviour ; and it's because I wish you'd 
do the same that I've told you this much of my sailoring 
life years ago." 

Charlie said little at the time, but he thought much about 
it. Bit by bit, he told the sailor of his life at Minster, it 
seemed such a relief to unburden his mind. And gradually 
be began to view his past sin in its proper light, and to be 
sorry for the sin itself, as well as for the trouble it had 
brought with it. So at last, but not without a struggle, he 
wrote to Mr. Mason, confessinff all, and the next day saw 
Mr. Mason by his bed-side. His repentance was so sincere • 
that his master's heart was touched, and he was ready not 
only to forgive but to receive him back again. For a 
moment Charlie felt that he could never go among those 
who would know of his disgrace, but he subdued the pride 
as unworthy of one whom the Saviour had so freely for- 
given, and thankfully and humbly he accepted Mr. Mason's 
offer. He never forgot the sad lesson he had learnt — when 
temptation came to him he ever resolutely turned away, 
knowing the fearful misery and sin that may follow from 
The First False Step. 

CiCLA. 
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' Philip continued watching the bees, and was so much amused, that he 
dl<l not ftpcak for some time." 



PHILIP REEVE, THE FARM BOYj 

OK, 

WORK HAS ITS OWN REWAED. 



BY CHARLOTTE ADAMS, 

JLUTHORBSS OF " BOYS AT HOME," " BEN HOWARD," " WILLIAM 
WOODLAND," ETC. 



" What is all this hubbub about ?" said Philip Reeve, as 
he joined a party of boys assembled on the village common 
to play at cricket ; " wnat are you all swarming about Jem 
White for ? you are as thick round him as a swarm of bees. 
What is it?" 

"Why, Jem has just found half-a-crown," said one of 
the younger boys, in answer to Philip's impatient inquiry. 

" Found half-a-crown !" exclaim^ Philip, *' what luck ! 
Tell us all about it," continued he, addressing the fortunate 
possessor of two-and-sixpence ; "where did you find it?" 

" Get along with you," said Jem White, growing at last 
impatient at all the questions his companions were pouring 
in upon him. Will you play at cricket, or shall we go 
home ?" 

" Cricket, cricket !'* exclaimed the boys, as they placed 
themselves in order for the game. 

** TeJJ me," said Philip, holding back the boy who had 
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told him about Jem Whitens luck, as he called it, ** Tvhere 
was that half-crown found do you think ?" 

" Jem says he found the half-crown lying in the high 
road. But, come, let us join the players. 

" I want to bat," said rhilip, " 1 never do anything but 
bowl. I will ask Bill Jones to let me have a turn with his 
bat." 

But on the request being made. Bill Jones, who was the 
best player of the set, roughly refused, and bid Philip get 
along, and* go and bowl. 

Philip retired in rather a sulky humour, and did not enter 
into the spirit of the game, for his thoughts were running 
so on the finding of the half-crown. 

The next day was Sunday, when all worldly cases should be 
cast aside. Philip, as usual, went to church, where a sermon 
was preached on the text, " Not slothful in business." The 
words rang in the boy's ears, but their meaning was un- 
heeded, for his thoughts were still occupied by the event of 
the previous afternoon — the half-crown that had been picked 
up on the road — of the hope that he might himself have the 
same good luck ; or if not, whether he could not sell a boy 
his knife, and thus get money towards buying the great 
object of his desire — a bat. 

In the afternoon Philip attended the Sunday-school, and 
the master, according to custom, questioned the boys re- 
specting the sermon of the morning. Some of the 
scholars answered very well. 

But when it came to Philip*8 turn to tell something of 
what the sermon was about, he could not answer a word. 

" Was there nothing uttered by the clergyman, Philip ? " 
asked the master, " that you can recollect ; or, perhaps, you 
did not listen, or, what is very wrong, you let your thoughts 
run upon some other matter? Tell me^la SS» ^^\ ^'^^^'^ 
were you thinking of ?" >_ -^- jv 

Still FhiUp did not answer, aivd «. \\U\^ \^«1 ^IT^"^^ 
pat his head forward and said, ^^^ \ \xsf^ ysC^^f^ ^^ 
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thinkint; of, for he said it partly aloud ; he was thinking 
of Jera White's half-a-crown, and of buying a bat for 
himself." 

The master shook his head, and looked very grave 
Presently he said, addressing Philip, "what was our morning 
lesson about ?" 

Philip was still silent. 

The master said, •* I will read ,' and, taking up the 
New Testament, he read in a slow, impressive manner, 
the following versetf : — 

** Jesus went up to Jerusalem, 

"And found in the Temple those that sold oxen and 
sheep and doves, and the changers of money sitting. 

" And when he had made a scourge of small cords, he 
drove them all out of the Temple, and the sheep, and the 
oxen ; and poured out the changers' money, and overthrew 
the tables. 

"And said unto them that sold doves, take these things 
hence ; make not my Father's house an house of merchan- 
dise." 

The master paused, then fixing his eyes on Philip, he 
said, " these people were buying and selling in God's 
house." 

"But, sir," said Philip, "I was not either buying or 
selling, sir." 

" No, Philip," replied the master ; " the laws of your 
country would forbid your doinsr so outwardly, but in your 
head you were so employed. Your thoughts were occupied 
by worldly matters ; you were thinking of money, and now 
you should buy and sell, and you were just as guilty as if 
you had done so openly. From the heart all wickedness 
proceeds." 

Philip showed by his look that he understood what his 
master said, hut he had hitherto been a careless, idle boy, 
and whether the good seed sown Bpruns w^ wid bore good 
-^vj^ the remainder of this tale wiU teu. 
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It was !n tins same summer that as Farmer Joslin was 
walkin|j^ in his fields he observed a boy lying under the 
shade of a large oak tree. 

Mr. Joslin saw at once that the idler was Philip Reeve. 
Philip was the son of one of the farmer's best labourers, 
and the master observing some good points about the boy 
himself, was kindly induced to try by mild means to im- 
prove his character. 

Philip was lying all along upon his back ; his hat was 
just tipped on his head, to shade the light from his eyes ; with 
one hand he was plucking the blades of grass that grew 
beside him, and in the other he held the hoe with whicn he 
ought to have been at work. As he was half whistling, 
half singing, as he Idy with his heels kicking in the air, the 
farmer was close up to him before he was perceived. 

" Ilow is this P What is the matter, Philip P" said Mr. 
Joslin ; '*why are you not at work P" 

At the sound of his master's voice, the boy started, and, 
jumping up, stammered out, '* that he was tired, and that 
his head ached ; the weather was so hot, if made kt ache.*' 

" Tired, and the heat makes your head ache 1" repeated 
the farmer, as though he was thinking ; " how is it that 
others work P Do you not think that the boys who are 
hoeing yonder find the weather as hot as you do ?" 

" I do not know,** replied Philip ; " but really, sir, 1 am 
sadly tired. 

** Well,'* said Mr. Joslin, " put on your hat, and take up 
your hoe, do not leave it lying there, and follow me ; you 
are not too tired to play or be amused, I dare say. Do you 
think you could walk with me, to see something that will ! 
entertain you." 

" O, dear I yes," cried Philip, his face brightening with 
pleasure; " that I can. I do not feel at all tired now." 

" And your head," inquired Mr. JoaUu^ " Vi<:i7i v^"'>\\^\.T^ \ 

*' Oh ! that does not ache now, at. \^«i«X.^n««^ \vVJOij^*i^ ^^* 
plied Philip, half smiling, and Via\i a«k\iau\^^. 
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As they walked on, Mr. Joslin inquired of Philip how 
long he thought he had been Wing under the tree. 

" About half an hour, sir, I think," answered Philip. 

" Half an hour ! — half an hour doing nothing 1" exclaimed 
Mr. Joslin ; " I do not wonder that you were tired." 

" No, sir, I was not tired then," said Philip ; " I was only 
tired when I worked ; for when I was under the tree I was 
very busy." 

" Busy !" repeated Mr. Joslin ; " you appeared to me to 
be quite unemployed when I came up." 

" I was not about anything, I know, sir," replied Philip ; 
" but still I seemed very busy. I was thinking." 

" Humph I" said the farmer •. '^thinking I and pray what 
might it be about ?" 

" I am irfraid, sir," answered Philip, ** that you will laugh 
if I tell you." 

The farmer promised not to do so ; and Philip told him 
that he had been thinking about playing at cricket — that he 
liked doing that better than anytning else in the world — 
and that he wished he had a bat. '*For if I had a bat of 
my own," added he, *' I should then play with the best 
players ; Bill Jones and Jack Brown will not lend theirs ; 
and if I play with them, I can only bowl. 

Here Philip stopped short. 

" Well, go on, my man," said Mr. Joslin, " you have not 
told me all." 

"Why, then, sir,*' continued. Philip, "I kept thinking, 
and thinking, how I could possibly ^et a bat, till at last it 
struck me how lucky I should be if I could find ^alf-a- 
crown, for then I could buy one ; and I began to think 
where I could go and search about in the hope of finding 
one ; for Jem White found one lately. 

" Do you not think," asked the farmer, " that it would 
be much better to try and earn half- a- crown ? Besides, if 
j^ou were to find a piece of money, it would not be your 
orrn. " 
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" Not my own when I found it !" exclaimed Philip. 

"Certainly not," replied Mr. Joslin; "no one throws 
money away ; and you may be sure that some person has 
been so unlucky as to lose what you may find.*' 

" But, sir," said Philip, " after thinking a little while, 
father takes the money you pay for my weeding ; and it 
would be such a long while before I could earn half -a- 
crown for myself I" 

" Why, that is true, Philip," said Mr. Joslin, " if you 
always work as you have done to-day." 

They had now f^ot nearly up to the farm-house where 
Mr. Joslin lived. He did not go into it, but turned towards 
the garden, and, opening the gate, they both entered. The 
grass- walk had just been mown and swept : the borders 
were full of beautiful flowers, and there was not a weed 
among them. The roses were coming into full bloom; 
fine rich carnations, and many kinds ox pinks, were neatly 
tied up to small white sticks, placed in the ground to 
support them ; and honeysuckles, that climbed round the 
laburnums, perfumed the air with their sweetness. 

Philip was all delight. 

" What beautiful flowers I" cried he ; " how sweet I how 
pretty 1 and how neat everything is I" 

Philip thought he could not see enough, but the farmer 
led him on to another part of the garden, where the vege- 
tables grew. 

'*What a fine bed of cabbages!" exclaimed Philip, 
losing in his admiration of what he beheld the respectful 
manner due to his master ; " and all planted so even ; and 
peas, too, with pods already, and, oh 1 what a fine bed 
of radishes and young onions, and mustard and cress, too, 
all coming up so thick and even." 

They had now reached a part of the garden iRbLftx^ii^ 
facing the south, stood a bee-nowae\ w\^\iv \V^'«!^^'^%^^ 
others was a glass hive^ 80 that tho?^^ NS[\iCi \ck^^^ ^^^?^^ 
on the outside could see the beea \jo\V\tvsi,^nN^'^'^* ^ 
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farmer seated himself in & garden-chair that stood ne&r 
at hand; Philip stood by him; and they both began to 
watch the bees at work in the glass hive. 

"Does your father keep bees, Philip?" inquired Mr, 
Joslin. 

" Yes, he has two hives," replied the boy, " and he says 
that he thinks he shall have more soon ; and I hope he 
will, for then there will be plenty of honey." 

*' You like honey, do you ?" said Mr. Joslin. 

*' Oh, yes, very much," said Philip. 

Philip continued watching the bees, and was so much 
amused that he did not speak for some time. At length 
he said, — 

" How curious it is to see them work ! How busy they all 
are ! How pretty it looks to see them come flying home with 
that yellow load on their thighs ; and how pleasant it is to 
hear their soft humming noise. Some fly off to a distance, 
and some drop down on the flowers close by. They are 
always going and coming ; and yet, though they are so busy, 
and fly so fast, they never hit against each other, and there 
is no confusion among them, is there anyone, I wonder, 
that keeps them in order, and tells them what to do ?" 

"Yes,'* answered Mr. Joslin, "there is one chief bee 
ftmong them, that is called their queen : they all work for 
her a* well as for themselves, and obey her orders." 

" Then sir," observed Phillip, " it is like the master and 
his servants." 

" Just so," replied Mr. Joslin. 

" But what is the matter," exclaimed Philip, " at the 
bottom of the hive ! Look ! look ! I do think that some of 
the bees are quarrelling. Yes, it must he so : and I think 
some of them are pulling a bee towards the door , and now 
they have pushed nim quite out at the door, and he has 
fallen down on the ground. I think he seems killed. And 
now, I declare, bare is another fallen down. Pray, sir, 
telJ me, what does this mean ?*' 
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•J conclude," replied Mr. Joslin, "that the bees you 
have just seen turned out of the hive, are two that from 
some cause or other are not able tO' work ; and the bees 
will not allow any one who does not work to remain in the 
hive." 

" Indeed !" said Philip 

" Yes," continued Mr. Joslin, " and if you were to watch 
Here in the autumn, you would see the working bees turn 
out a number of dark-coloured ones, which are called 
drones ; and they lie on the ground and die." 

"Do they ?" said Philip ; " and do none of the other bees 
bring them a little honey !" 

" No, certainly not : why should they ?" said Mr. Joslin 
** The drones are lazy, and will not work *o support them- 
selves ; and the bees cannot afFord to supply them with 
honey. Now can you tell me, Philip, if those drones re- 
mind you of any body you know ?" 

*' Yes," answered Philip ; they make me think of Ned 
Dawson, the labourer you turned away lately, because you 
said he was idle, and you could not afford to pay a man who 
would not work." 

" True, I did so," said Mr. Joslin, " for though the com 
that I sell, and other profits, bring me in a good deal of 
money, yet I am obliged to be careful of it, as I have 
many people to pay : and I could not have this nice* garden 
you so much admire, nor bees, nor a great many other 
pleasures and comforts, if I were not diligent myself, and 
did not see that those I employed were so likewise. 
Now tell me, is there no one else you have ever met with, 
who makes you think of these drones?" 

"Yes, there is, sir; for I was just recollecting about 
Patty Hills, whom my mistress says is such an idle girl> 
she cannot keep her. She is always lolling oxit <jk^ ^5a& 
window, looking up the road : and \a wcvct "vs^:^ \!cw ^cciAVs^ 
milk the cows, and does not get t\x^ \i\jX\.«t <3qnsc^^^^^ 
breakfast;, and — — *' 
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" There, stop, stop — not so fast — that will do," interrupted 
Mr. Joslin. " I was not thinking of Patty Hills, nor of 
Ned Dawson ; but of another idle person about my farm, 
who, like the drones, is ready to eat the honey he will not 
work for. He is now, not very far from me : cannot you 
guess whom I mean ?" 

Philip considered for a minute, and then, colouring ex- 
ceedingly, said — 

" I am afraid you mean me : do you, sir ?" 

" Why, what do you think ?*' said his master. 

Just at this moment one of the labourers came down the 
garden, to speak to Mr. Joslin. The man remained some 
minutes talking to him. When he had finished, the farmer 
turned to look for his little companion, but Philip was gone. 

Mr. Joslin did not sit down again by the bee-hives, but 
he went into the house to look over his accounts^ and get 
some money ready to pay his different workmen. 

In the meantime, what had become of Philip ? and what 
bad become of bis headache and his fatigue ? 

Why, the instant Mr. Joslin made him understand that 
he resembled the lazy drones, he was struck with a sense of 
shame, and he felt how true indeed it was. He was ready 
to enjoy all the good things of this life, but unwilling to 
take his share of labour, ife seized his hoe, made all the 
haste he could back to the field, and worked hard till late in 
the evening. His resolution was taken, and he determined 
to be idle no longer. 

The next morning he was up and in the field at his 
business, before any of the other boys, and he continued 
diligently working all day. He did not mind the heat ; he 
did not think about being tired ; nor did he leave off to 
play, or to go and rest under the shade of the large oak 
tree, but kept on with his employment. It is true that he 
DOW and then paused a moment, to look over the fields, to 
^ee if bis mnster waa coming ; for be very mucb wished that 
^e should see that he was not idle now, auA \5a»X V^ o^wiSA 
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frork ; besides he felt fateful to him that he had reproved him 
80 kindly, instead of being angry with him for his idleness. 

But rhilip watched in vain ; for a whole week passed 
awaj and Mr. Joslin did not appear, as he had been obliged 
to go to London on business. At the end of that time he 
returned, and enquired of his bailiff how the boys had gone 
on in his absence ; and he was informed that Philip had 
been by far the best behaved of the set, and had done the 
most work. 

The morning after his return, Mr. Joslin went into the 
field. Philip was hoeing, and the farmer stood some time 
looking on, without his being observed by the boy, he was 
so intent on his occupation. 

" What, Philip !" at length exclaimed Mr. Joslin, are you 
grown so fond of work that you cannot spare a moment's 
time to speak to a friend." 

Philip looked up, and was rejoiced to see his master's 
good-natured face regarding him with pleasure and appro- 
bation. 

" I have heard a good account of you during my absence, 
Philip. Good bov I you have now, in a great measure, over- 
come the habit of bcmg idle, go on in this way and let me see 
that you have steadiness always to persevere in the manner 
you have begun, for many weeks must pass before I can 
be certain that you will be diligent sometimes, and some- 
times idle, just as the whim seizes you. fiesides^^the 
weather has been cooler for the last few days." 

" Oh, sir," said Philip, " it is all one to me now, about 
what sort of weather it is. I shall never be lazy any more. 

And Philip kept his word. lie became the most useful, 
active boy on the farm, or, indeed, in the village ; besides 
which, he was good-natured and obliging to everyone; for 
it is always those who make the best use of their own time^ 
who have the naost to be of service to C)\aWT^, \^ ^>»» 
mistress wanted a boy to go on ttT\ ctt«lX\^ lo >^^ tv^x^- 
hour'wg town, she desired to have YVA\\\i \ iof^ '^^ ^-^v^^ 
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went quickly, never stopping by the way ; • and remem- 
bering well what he was told. And when the master 
want«i a trusty messenger he was sure to employ Philip, 
for he said he could depend upon him. 

But, more than all, Philip became attentive to his 
religious instructors ; and the master of the Sunday-school 
had no longer to complain of Philip's inLttention. 

Matters went on thus for between three and four months, 
when one fine afternoon in the latter end of September, 
Mr. Joslin sent for Philip into his parlour to speak to him. 

" Look at these," said Mr. Joslin, " these are prints from 
sacred history, drawn to represent, some of the most in- 
teresting stories in the Bible. Now, take your choice of 
two, I give them to you because I have had a good account 
of you from the master of the Sunday school. 

Philip, well-pleased, made choice of the two prints that 
he liked the best. 

" And now," said Mr. Joslin, " tell me if you like cricket 
as well as you used" 

" Yes, sir, that I do !" replied Philip. 

" Then," said Mr. Joslin, drawing forth from a comer 
of the room a handsome new bat, "you will' like to 
have this. Take it; I give it you not merely as a re- 
ward for your improved behaviour, but I consider that 
since you have been so diligent you have earned half -a- 
crown more than I pay your father for your services." 

Philip's eyes sparkled with delight as he received the 
new bat into his hands, and he strove to thank his master 
as he ought. 

" Never mind about thanks, my boy," said the farmer, 
" but bear this in mind yourself, and tell your companions 
to remember it too, that it is better to spend time in earn- 
ing half-a-crown, than in looking about to find one." 

C. A. 




'* Ti^e poUoeman came forward, and taking Jem by tHe ani^ * ^^ncfii^ tbcs ti 
feUow/ said he, *out with the mg^ 70uW« v»\ i{U«?«^«t«3 NSk««^^ 



LITTLE JEM, THE EAG MERCHANT. 
A TALE 01 TRUTH AND HONESTY. 



Ih a narrow dirty lane, near Moorfields, lired a poor widow 
and her son, whom one misfortune after another had re- 
duced to the lowest state of want. The death of her 
husband could scarcely be called a misfortune, as he had 
been a quarrelsome, drunken fellow, who, too lazy to work, 
used to deprive his poor wife of the little she gained by 
washing and mangling, to supply himself with liquor. After 
his death, Alice, his patient widow, continued to work for 
herself and child. Tboueh nearly heart-broken by the cruel 
usage of her worthless nusband, this industrious creature 
struggled on, working from morning till night to supply their 
few wants. Scarcely had she got over the shock of her hus- 
band's death, when she had the misfortune to sprain her arm : 
they were now worse off than ever, for the cold season was 
coming on ; it was the month of November. Though re- 
duced to the lowest state of poverty, Alice put her trust in 
Him who clothed the lilies of the field, and f eedeth the 
fowls of the air. Her trials were great, but so was her faith. 
She thoueht that if she could get Jem, her son, placed as 
an errand-boy, he would at least be fed — but aJas ! who 
would take hun P He was but nine years old, and though 
tall for his age, still his sickly appearance was not in his 
favour. Refused on all sides, there seemed nothing to be done, 
but to beff or starve : in silent sorrow she looked at her 
child. '* And must I send thee on the world, my poor boy, 
to beg thy bread from door to door ! ** The thought was 
cruel, and tears started in her eyes. 

** But I needn't beg, mother. I can pick up sticks and 

rs^s; the Bticka will make us fire, and the rags we can sell. 

I>ojrou Jtnow, mother, that they give ioui-^^esi^^ ^^-^qmiiA 
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for linen rags ? An old man that picks them np and telli 
them, told me so the other day; it^s better than begeing; and 
when Tm older and stronger, I am sure I shall find work.** 

Alice drew her child to her bosom. ** Go, mj dear boj, 
and may God prosper and assist you ! ** 

Little Jem the next day began his trade of rag-merchant 
(as he called it) ; not a rag or stick escaped his notice ; 
even bones, he found, might be sold. 

Whilst he was out, gathering rags and sticks, his mother 
was generally occupied making little pincushions, &C., of 
the lew scraps of clean silk and chintz that she found 
among the rags as she sorted them ; these she sold at the 
rate of two or three for a penny, to an old woman that kept 
a stall for such things : then, after four or five pounds of 
rags had been collected and sorted, she would dispose of 
them to a dealer in such articles. This miserable trade, it 
is true, brought them in but little, still they always managed 
to gain sufficient to keep them from starving. 

Things went on in this way for twelve months, and 
Jem was now ten years old. One day as he was 
grubbing among a heap of rubbish, with other rags 
that he picked up, he found two or three stitched 
together; as he was on the point of thrusting them into 
his bag, it struck him that there was something sewed up 
in the inside ; he tried to pull them open, but they were 
too firmly stitched together ; so he put them into his pocket, 
resolving to examine them well as soon as he should reach 
home. "Who knows," said he to himself, " but what it is 
a sixpence or a shilling ? 1 hope it is.** 

Night was coming on, when, no longer able to bear his load, 
he stopped before a house in Finsbury-square, and putting 
the' sack on the ground, he sat down on it, and puUed out 
the remainder of his dry crust ; whilst occupied in eaAaaQL"^ 
it, a most delightful smell arose from ^kVvcA^-^ *'^^\»\i'S^^ 
him (he was sitting near the iroTi xwXvci^^ ^^ «xv «x^^*«^^ 
led to a kitchen), he could not xcavat \.«^\\^^ «^ ^^^'^ ^ ^ 
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was goinfr on. The poor child had such a famished look, 
MB he held hU dry cruet in his hand, that he attracted the 
notice of one of the cookmaids, as ahe passed bj the 
window with a saucepan in her hand. 

*' What do you want there, my little lad ? " asked ahe. 

^ I was very tired, ma*am, and so I sat down here to rest 
m^yself a little." 

"You seem very hungry, have you not had any dinner P** 

" This is my dinner, ma*am, and I was finishing it.*' 

" What I is that all you have for dinner ? " 

"Tes, ma'am, and I hardly ever get anything else; for 
my mother is very poor and ill, and cannot work, and," 
continued he with simplicity, "I have always found it very 
good till this moment ; but now I cannot eat it, for there la 
auch a good smell comes from the kitchen." 

" And where does your mother live ?" 

"In Bell-alley, near Moorfields, she hires a little room, 
and pays a shilling a week for it — my mother was not so 
poor at one time, but was better off when she was well, be- 
fore she sprained her arm." 

" And how do you live ? " 

" Mother makes pincushions, and knits stockings some- 
times ; and I pick up bones and rags, which we sell — this 
bag is nearly full of rags that I have found to-day, it is 
very heavy, and I was so tired when I set it down We— 
and I was hungry too, so I begins to eat my crust." 

At this moment a loud and an^ry voice called out, 
" Sally, Sally, what are you chattering there for ? Why 
don't you look to the meat ? " It was Betty, the head-cook. 

"There she is again! always screaming. WeU, come 
in, my poor fellow, and I dare say I can find you a few 
scraps tnat will make you a better dinner than your crust 
of dry bread, only take care that Betty cook does not see 
jrou, or she'll pack you off in a jiffy, and give me a precious 

'P'OorJem, full of deligbt at tb.e\d^ot ^<&\Xixi^«L^^:^ 
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dinner, promised to be as ftill as a mouse ; so taking up his 
bag, he joyfully followed the good-hearted Sally down th* 
area steps into the kitchen. ** Put your bag down in that 
comer," whispered she to him ** and don*t move from behind 
that screen tul I come back.*' 

Jem, now left alone, looked around him, and saw a huffe 
piece of beef tumins on a spit before the fire ; on the 
long oaken dresser that took up one side of the kitchen, 
laid basins, plates, and dishes, of every size ; whilst the 
dazzling pewter dish covers, shining like silver, hung in 
rows on the whitewashed walls. 

As he thus gazed in admiration on all the objects before 
him, a boy, about his own age, stealthily entered the kit- 
chen; after carefully looking about him, and seein? no 
one there, he approached the dresser, opened one of the 
drawers and took something out, which he put into his 
pocket ; then carefully shutting the drawer again, he re« 
tired as stealthily as he had entered. Jem, from his hiding* 
place, attentively observed all this ; and, in spite of him- 
self, could not help being struck with the look of the lad, 
who had every appearance of committing a bad action ; so, 
resolving to inform the good-natured cook maid of what be 
had witnessed, he patiently awaited her return. 

At this moment, a stout, red- faced woman entered the 
kitchen ; it was Betty, the head cook. Seeing no one there, 
she burst into a violent fit of scolding. ^^ Well, what a 
hussy ! — this is always the way she does as soon as ever my 
back is turned, she*s ofi— gossiping in the laundry, I sup- 
pose ; and here*s the sirloin all roasted to a cinder, and the 
stew almost dried up! — it will soon be five o*clock, 
and there*s nothing ready ! — it*s enough to vex a saint.** 
As she uttered these angry exclamations, tke approached 
the spot where Jem sat trembling like a leaf. 

"Aht you little vagabond; — who are you? VTVia^vs^ 
you doinj; here f You*ve come to «l<i«kX xJlaft li^N^x %^w».%>V 
supposes* 
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*' No, ma^am, I was very huugry, and — ^ 

" Ab, the little wretch ! he wanted to steal a fowl, Fin 
sure — begODe, you little thief, or Til send for one of the 
men to come and horsewhip you." 

The terrified child took up his bag, and was ureparing 
to depart. 

" What have you got there, you little rascal ? come, open 
your bag, or I'll do it for you." 

Jem opened his sack ; but as soon as its contents met 
her eyes, she started back with disgust. '* Bones and dirty 
rags, as Pm a living woman I — pooh, how it stinks! — get out, 
you little dirty wretch, and take your rubbish with you." 

He did not wait a second bidding, but scrambled up the 
steps as fast as he was able. And what was Sally, the cook 
maid, doing, while poor Jem was getting this scolding? 
She had cut a few pieces of cold meat, which, with a slice 
from a loaf, she was just bringing to Jem, when she heard 
Betty*8 voice in the kitchen, but not daring to meet the 
angry cook, she replaced the victuals in the pantry, and 
waited till poor Jem was packed off. 

We shall now return to our little hero, who slowly and 

Borrowfully trudged homewards. When he reached his 

miserable abode, he found that his mother was gone out; 

so, putting down his sack in a comer of the room, he threw 

himself on a bundle of straw, which, covered with an old 

great coat, served him for a bed. Suddenly recollecting 

that he had not discovered what was contained in the rags 

that he had in his pocket, he started up, and found a light, 

y pulled out his prize, and began to examine it; there was cer- 

1 tainly some coin sewed up in the rags, but whether it was a 

farthing or a shilling he could not tell. '' Well, I shall soon 

know what it is," said he to himself, as he cut> the threads 

with a knife. When he had cut through all the stitches, 

^e pulled out a little rag doubled in several folds; un* 

J^oJ/fng^ this, a bright golden guinea fell upon the floor; he 

^astdjr picked it up, and holding it to t\i^ Ciwad\^ %Mi«dl 
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at it in admiration, he had never seen a guinea before, 
and did not even know the value of it. 

"What can it be?" exclaimed he in surprife. '*! 
wonder whether it's worth ashillinfr." 

Whilst he was thus guessing at the value of his prize, he 
was startled by a loud knock attbe door; so, hastily folding 
np his treasure again in the rag, he replaced it between 
those that had been sewn together, and put them back into 
his pocket ; he had scarcely done so when another and a 
louder knock made him hurry to see who was there. Im- 
mediately as he opened the door, in bounced Betty the 
cook, who red with rage and passion, flew upon him like a 
tigress, and seizing him by the collar, shook him till he 
could hardly stand. 

'^ Ah I you little villain, I have caught you at last. So 
you come whining into people's kitchens to steal, do you? 
X ou thought yourself very clever, but I was one too many 
for you. Where is the guinea, you little wretch ? Where 
is the guinea you stole ?" said she, giving him another shake. 

The poor child, stupified with terror and astonishment, 
was not able to utter a single word. 

"Well! you little rascal," continued she, with redoubled 
fury, " Where's the guinea you stole ?" 

" I've not stolen anything. I don't know what you mean,** 
at length replied the poor lad. 

" xou don't know what I mean, don't you ? Mr. Police- 
man," said she, turning to a man who was standing behind 
her, "you saw him hide the guinea; where did he put it ?" 

The man came forward, and taking Jem by the arm, 
** Gome my fine fellow," said he, " out with the rags you've 
cot stowed away there." Saying this, he thrust nis hand 
mto the child's pocket, and pulled them out. As soon na 
the guinea again came to lipbt, "There it is, sure enough ;" 
exclaimed the fat cook. " The rascal wanted 1^ VvAaKvXsvi^* 
he little thought that we saw b\mt\\Y^^\\9L^^^^^'«^^^^'^ •^'^^ 
glre h back to me, and take bim to tW ^viXOvi-Vvi>^^^* 
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" No, I can't give it to you, just now," replied the police- 
man, as he folded the guinea up again in the rags ; *^ it 
must be shown to the magistrate, but you will get it back 
to-morrow morning, after he has been examined. Come," 
continued he, turning to Jem, who, stood panic-struck in 
the middle of the room; " we must take you to prison." 

" To prison !" shrieked out the poor child, " why take me 
to prison ? I did not steal that money, I can assure you ; 
I found it near Whitecbapel, when I was picking up rags." 

" I've no doubt you did," replied the policeman, laugh- 
ing ; but we're too old for you. Gome along, and none of 
your whimpering, it'll not do. The unfortunate child burst 
into tears. "Oh! what will become of my poor mother, 
when she knows this? Pray let me tff. I really did not 
Bteal it." With streaming eyes he was carried off to the 
station-house, where he w&s locked up for the night. 

Half an hour after this had taken place, Jem's mother 
returned home with a shilling or two from the sale of a few 
pounds of rags that she had that day sorted : she had scarcely 
sat down to rest herself, when two or three of her nei^rh- 
bours came in to inform her of what had happened. Her 
distress can better be imagined than described : with 
trembling hands she put on her faded bonnet and shawl, 
and hurried off to the station-house where poor Jem was 
confined. With tears in her eyes, she begged to see her 
poor child ; this was at first refused, but her entreaties at 
length prevailed, and she obtained permission to see him in 
the presence of a policeman. As soon as Jem saw her, he 
threw his arms round her neck, and burst into tears. 

" Tell me, my dear child, did you really take the guinea ?" 

" No, mother, I didn't ; I found it." He then proceeded 

to tell her how he had picked it up, and his adventure in 

Finsbury- square. As soon as he told her a>bout the boy 

/Jifat h& hftd seen enter the kitchen, whilst he himself sat 

concealed In m comer, a light snddenly burst upon her. 

^A / I see now, it was he that stole t\ie gumea. \J^\> 
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be comforted, my poor child, put your trust in God, who 
neyer forsakes the helpless : tell the truth, and the magis- 
trate will do you justice." The policeman now told ner 
that she must leave him. With an aching heart, she bade 
him good night, and slowly returned to her solitaiy, and now 
more wretched home. 

The next morning Jem was taken before the magistrate. 
The terrified boy, seeing all eyes fixed upon him, and hear- 
ing the exclamations, '* How young, and yet a thief !'* durst 
scarcely raise his head ; but as soon as he caught the look 
of his poor mother, who was among the spectators, he stood 
up firm and undaunted: he remembered her words the 
night before, "Put you trust in God, and He will not 
forsake you ; tell the truth, and the magistrate will do you 
justice;" so what had he to fear? He looked around, and 
saw the fat cook : both she and Sally were there. 

Elizabeth Wiggins was called upon : Betty advanced, 
and being asked if she was the person that had been robbed, 
answered that she was. She then began explaining to his 
worship, that her master having had company the day 
before, she had had a great deal to do ; and that she 
had ordered Sally to take care of the roast, while she was 
occupied in another room ; and, how when she returned, she 
had discovered Jem behind the screen, and how she packed 
him off. She then proceeded to inform his worship, that hav- 
ing had occasion to look into the drawer of the dresser, she 
found that her guinea was gone ; and, as she knew that 
nobody had been in the kitchen, but the little vagabond 
bone-picker, she had no doubt but that it was he who had 
stolen it ; but to make sure of the business, she had got 
a policeman, and having learned from Sally where the boy 
lived, they had set out together. " To be sure," continued 
she, " we had plenty of trouble before we found out the 
nasty filthy hole, but we did find it out at last ; just as he 
had lighted a candle, and was looking at the guinea." She 
^en explained how, looking throug^\it3cL<^^Ssi<^Q'<««V^*^^ba 
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and the policeman saifv it shine in his hand, and that as 
soon as she knocked at the door, the policeman saw him 
fold it up in a rag, and stuff it into his pocket; she then de- 
scribed how they discovered the coin, and took it from him. 

Sally, when called upon to give her testimony, informed 
the magistrate, that seeing a poor lad looking wistfully into 
the window, and gnawing at the same time a dry crust, as 
if he was famishing, she took pity on his forlorn appear- 
ance, and called him into the kitchen, intending to give him 
a few scraps of bread and meat ; but, that when she came 
back from the pantry, she found that the lad had been 
driven out by Betty the cook. 

Here the magistrate interrupted her, and observed, that 
she was very much to blame for bringing a stranger into 
the kitchen ; but above all, for leaving him there alone : 
and that when thefts take place in that manner, the servant 
should also be punished. 

" But, your worship," replied the kind-hearted girl, with 
tears in her eyes, *' i£ you had seen the poor fellow as he 
sat gnawing his dry, mouldy crust, and staring into the 
window as though he could eat up all with his eyes, I am 
sure you would have done just as I did." The magistrate 
smiled, but then turning to the prisoner, he asked him what 
he had to say in his defence, and how he could account for 
the guinea having been found in his possession ? 

Jem began to relate how he had set out in the morning 
to seek rags, and how he had found the guinea among a 
heap of rubbish in Whitechapel. Though his simple tale 
was begun in a low and almost inaudible tone, yet, as he 
caught his mother's eye, encouragingly fixed upon him, his 
voice became more distinct. When he arnved at that 
part of his story, where the cook-maid called him into 
the kitchen, he turned his eyes upon her with a look of 
gratitude and thanks ; many of the spectators observing 
tAu^, concluding id their own minds that his tale was really 
^irae. Bat when he described the eixliaue^ ot the boy— 
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his stealtliy and suspicious gait — his opening the drawer, 
and takinff something out — even the magistrate himself 
was somewhat convinced of its truth. 

" Would you know the lad again if you were to see him?" 
•• Yes, sir, I am sure I should." 
" Can you describe him ?" 

'* Tes, sir, he is about my size, he had no coat on, and he 
wore a grey waistcoat and brown trousers, and he had a 
leather apron." 

" Why, that's just like our Tom ;" exclaimed Sally. 
*' Ana who is Tom?" demanded the magistrate. 
•* The scullion, please your worship." 
The magistrate mstantly sent a policeman for Tom, and 
then taking up the rags containing the guinea, he carefully 
examined them ; it was plainly to be seen that the rags had 
been sewed, that the threads had been afterwards cut, and 
that the guinea had been kept in them for some time. He 
now demanded of Betty if she would know her guinea again. 
" Yes, I should, your woi-ship, it wits a new one, of this 
year : and it*s got a scratch just under the coat of arms." 
** Look here, then, and tell me if this is your guinea." 
Betty took it out of the magistrate's hand, and after 
examining it well for a moment, was obliged to confess, 
with a very blank face, that it was not the one that had 
been stolen. A buzz of satisfaction went round. 

Poor Jem, who had courageously undergone his exami- 
nation, almost without flinching, now burst into tears ; in 
a moment he was encircled in his mother's arms. 
" Who are you, my ^ood woman ?" asked the magistrate. 
*' I am his mother, sir ;" sobbed out the poor creature. 
The magistrate then asked who and what she was. She 
related her whole history. '* Well," said he, as she con- 
eluded, **if I find your son innocent, of which there 
scarcely appears any doubt, we shall see wha^ caa b^ 
done ior you both." At this mometiX.^ NJckfc \0ikRK5as»' ^^- 
tamed with the boy in bis eu&lod:;{. 
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As soon as he was put up at the bar, the ma^strate 
asked Jem if he knew him. 

** Yes," replied Jem, *' it was him that I saw open the 
dresser drawer, and take something out." 

At these words the lad turned pale, but gathering 
assurance, he stoutly denied it.** 

**Fray,** demanded the magistrate, **ba8 he a box in 
which he keep his clothes?" 

** O, yes, sir," answered Betty the cook. 

** Well, I must send and have it examined." 

At these words, the lad*s countenance brightened up^ and 
putting his hand into his pocket, he pulled out a key. 
"Here is the key of my box." 

The magistrate looked fixedly at him for a moment. 
** First search him, and if you mid nothing, you may go 
and examine his box." 

The lad began to lose his impudent assurance, as the 
policeman commenced searching nim ; nor was it without 
cause, for between the double lining of his waistcoat a 
hard substance was felt ; this, when broueht to light, proved 
to be Betty's guinea. The scratch was plainly to be seen. 

The culprit fell on his knees, and begged hard for 
pardon, but being found guilty, he was sentenced to six 
months* imprisonment. 

As for Jem, he was not only declared innocent, but the 
worthy magistrate undertook to have him put to school, 
and, interesting several persons in his favour, got a sub- 
scription rais^ for the poor widow, and enough money 
was collected to set her up in a little shop. 

Jem made such good use of his time, tnat he turned out 
one of the best scholars in the school; and five-and-twenty 
years afterwards, he became not only a rich merchant, but 
even a magistrate, sitting on the same bench before which 
he had once appeared as a culprit. 




- '^jiftwr*' 



M Johnny oflend to show Iter his own pefc lainbs. It was a oold Vorember 
trmlng, and XTelly was thankfal to take ber nrafl with her to ditftar 
her Utae hands from the frost, whUe Jotnny horlal b&^ «^i!C9 '^|iBR%>ai> 
his trousers' poQkflts." 



NELLY HERBERT; 

OB, 

"LOI I AM WITH YOU ALWAYS.*' 



Little Nbllt stood beside her dying mother. Only a 
few months had passed since her father's death, and now 
she must soon lose her mother also. Only those children 
who haye lost kind parents can understand how bitter were 
the tears that Nelly shed, and how sadly she listened to her 
mother's last words, lliough Mrs. Herbert's voice was 
weak, the smile upon her face was very sweet and hopeful, 
as she drew her litlle girl closer to her, and whispered : 

" Do not ffrieve so, Nelly, darling ; remember you will 
not be left done. I have written once more to your Aunt 
Kitty, for I fear that my other letter to her must be lost ; 
but be sure that as soon as this last one reaches her, she will 
come and take you to live with her, and will love you very 
much. Take tnis little locket, and wear it for my sake ; 
Aunt Kitty gave it to me when we parted — see, it con- 
tains a lock of ber hur. You have grown so much since 
she saw you last, that she ma^ not know you again, but she 
will know that locket ; and she loved me, she loves Jesus- 
all is weU I S.tUl^. Nelly,'* and hero her voice trembled, 
*' stin it ia pojisible that though loving you much she maj 
J have Uttle po^erto assis* yoa; yet, fear not — Jesus is 

^ j^ourfrieDd, He has said, *! am with yon always;. even 

onto the end of the world.' Nelly, an aim ot 4a«K may 
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fail, bat the Saviour nerer fails. Dear cbild, I could die 
happy, if t but knew that this little heart was quite stayed 
on Him!** 

Nelly kissed her mother tenderly; just now she wab 
thinking lees of the words spoken than of the speaker, and 
Mrs. Herbert understood the all-absorbing sorrow that 
filled the child^s heart. So j^ently returning the caress, the 
dying woman left off speaking, though tne moving lips 
sho^rad that she was givmg her orphan daughter into the 
Heayenly Father's care. By and bye, Mrs. Herbert's weary 
eyelids closed, her breathing ceased, and a peaceful smile 
settled on her face ; she had joined the host of redeemed 
spirits in that happy land, where all her earthly griefs and 
pains would be for ever forgotten. 

After three days of tears and mourning, Nelly stood, a 
poor lonely orphan, at the grave which now held both her 
parents. Could she have remembered her mother's last 
words, " Lo I He is with you always," she miffht have found 
comfort amid her sorrow, but Nelly did not think of taking 
her grief to the Saviour and seeking help from Him, for she 
was trusting to an arm of flesh — Aunt Kitty would come 
and love and pet her as her mother had done. 

Aunt Kitty was Mrs. Herbert's twin sister. She had 
lived with them for several years after Nelly's birth, until 
Mr. Herbert, who was a clever mechanic, had been sent by 
his employer to mount machinery in different parts of the 
country; and when Nelly's parents left London, Aunt 
Kitty took a situation as lady's maid. Postage was ver* 
dear in those days, and as the distance between the tw 
listers increased, they could not often write to each othe^ 
but their mutual affection was no less warm than it ha 
ever been. After two or three years of thi^ wandering lift 
Mr. Herbert had been suddenly killed, iii a terrible ex 
plosion, and Nelly's mother, whose health. V^a.^ ^cffijst^ 
fearfully from the sudden shock., Y\Tv^<et^^ ^\\'s ^^'^ \ ^iss^. 
moutiz^ and then, as we have seen, %\ie \qo\^i ^wn^i.'^^ 
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And fediDff how near her end was, she had once mort 
written to Aunt Kitty, who, strange to say, had never yet 
answered her former letter, in wmch she had told her of 
their last change of residence, and of her husband^s death. 

The cause of Aunt Kitty*s silence was that she had been 
obligj^ to take a new situation. Her old mistress had died; 
and Kitt^ had gone abroad with a family, leaying a note 
for her sister in the hands of the housemaid, who promised 
^thfuUy to post it. This promise was never kept, for the 
careless housemaid lost the letter, and then when Mrs. 
L Herbert*s two letters arrived she was so ashamed of her 
first negligence, and afraid of its beins found out, that she 
burnt them both without opening them ; so that Aunt 
l^ttv, who was now in France, never heard of Mr. Herbert*! 
death, or of her sister^s illness. 

Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. Herbert*s landlady, who kindly took 
charge of Nelly after her mother*s death, waited for several 
days for the expected letter from this aunt, of whom she 
had heard so much. But as none came she wisely wrote to 
the lady with whom she believed Mrs. Herbert*s sister was 
still living. As this lady was dead, the letter was opened 
by her son, who wrote at once to inform Mrs. Andrews that 
]£itty had left on account of the death of her mistress, 
and had gone with her new employers into France ; he 
promised to find out her address and tell her that Nelly was 
toft an orphan. The first enquiries that he made proved 
unsuccesmd, and then other matters took up his attention^ 
and he soon forgot all about it. 

Thus several weeks passed in anxious wuting, and Mrs* 
Andrews began to get tired of her little charge. She was 
very poor herself, and could ill spare the br^id which she 
kiudly shared with the child. Besides, she had to go out 
washmg and cleaning day after dav, and Nelly was then 
left alone to shed bitter tears over her lost friends, and to 
be £lled with straDge misgivings concerning the aunt who 
iud failed at the time wheii gh© Wft8 moat n^^dftd. 
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'** I believe sbe does not want to be bothered with you, 
tbat*8 my opinion/* said Mrs. Andrews, one day ; '^ I never 
heard of such conduct in all my life — it*8 perfectly 
shameful.** 

Nelly*s lips quivered. Even now she ooold not bear to 
hear her aunt iU- spoken of. 

** Do not speak so, please,** said she, sobbing, " aunt is 
iure to write soon ; she may not have got the letter vet.** 

At this moment a good-natured farmer stopped at the door. 
He was very well off, and sometimes made Mrs. Andrews a 
present of a basket full of apples, when fruit was plentiful. 
As he entered the cottage, a sudden thought came into the 
good woman*s mind. Mr. Walters had enough bread, and 
to spare, perhaps he would give Nelly food and shelter for 
A time. 

" I would do it most willingly, for my part, " answered 
ihe fanner, readily s; ** but Pm a little afraid of the missis. 
She doesn*^; take to children, you know, except to our own, 
and she's a trifle ouick-tempered, Mrs. Andrews — however, 
we can but try. Pack your box at once, little one, and I 
will bring the cart to the door, and take you home with me. 
My Johnny will be glad of a playfellow, and you may help 
to nurse little Folly, till we hear from your relation.** 

>Nelly*8 box was soon packed. Her mother*^ clothes had 
been sold to pay for the funeral, nothing remained but the 
locket which Nelly wore round her neck, and a large muff 
which Aunt Kitty had once given her. This was packed 
along with Nelly^s few clothes, and after an affectionate 
farewell of her kind friend, the orphan girl was snugly 
stowed away among the baskets and the hampers in the 
cart, and half-an-hour*s ride brought them to Oak Farm. 

The welcome which Nelly received was anything but 
cheering. Mrs. Walters, a coarse and ill-natured-looking 
woman, was ill-pleased at her husband*s plan; kc^^^^^x^V^ 
jjacified her a little by showing \ier \)[i^\» ^^i ^>a^.es.\^'5k 
juefuJ ID the house, and witlx the \>«i\>j* 
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*' We shall see about that,** muttered his wife at last ; 
** at any rate, she will not eat the bread of idleness here— 
that*s certain ! There, take this milk and bread, eat, and 
make yourself comfortable.** 

This was easier said than done. Every morsel seemed 
almost to choke her, and the tears were ready to fall. 
There was such a difference between her gentle, loving 
mother, and this surly, cross woman, who was now to be 
her mistress. Would Aunt Kitty never come to help her ? 

Nelly was glad when Johnny, Mr. Walters* son, came in 
and offered to show her the cows, the fowls, and his own 
two pet lambs. It was a cold November evening, and Nelly 
was thankful to take her muff with her to shelter her 
Httle hands from the frost, while Johnny buried his dirty 
paws in his trousers* pockets, which habit, though practised 
Dy a good many boys, is a very bad one. Nelly liked 
animals very much, and she was delighted with the Iambs, 
which were quite tame, and would eat out of Johnny^a 
hands ; but on returning to the kitchen, the sound of Mrs. 
Walter's angry voice made her heart sink within her, and 
she was glad to be told to go to bed in the little garret 
which was to be her room. The pillow was quite wet with 
tears, when she at length dropped asleep. 

Nelly soon knew what work was — she did not eat the 

bread of idleness at Oak Farm. She, who had been 

80 petted by an over-fond mother, who had never known 

what it is to give up her own will to that of others, was 

now the drudge of the whole household. She found out, 

I in her bitter sorrow, what kind parents she had had ; her 

I mother's loving, kind attentions came back to the little 

girl's memory with double force, and it was only now that 

Nelly saw how selfish and exacting she herself had been, 

and tears of repentance mingled with those she shed over 

her loss. Children, love and honour your parents while 

^od spares them to jou; when they are gone for ever, 

fFjiat would JOU not give to have loved t\ieTa\^\x«t^ 
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Nelly bad to belp in the house- work — to wash up dishes 
-»and woe betide her if she broke one! — and to take 
almost the entire charge of the fat baby, who was very 
heavy, and had besides a trick of pulling Nelly's nose, 
scratching her face, or dragging at her hair, and of crying 
most lustily when it could not have its own way ; at tnese 
times Nelly would get a severe scolding for not being better 
able to amuse this "sweetest of babes." Johnny, too, 
after the first strangeness had worn out, was delighted to 
play tricks upon her, which, though fun to him, were very 
trying to her. He would secretly tie her long curls to the 
chair, while she sat rocking the baby to sleep, and then 
laugh to see her pulled back by the head when Mrs. 
AValter's shrill call made her start suddenly from her seat. 
Or he would dress pussy in Nelly's black bonnet and cloak, 
calling it his baby, never thinking of the trouble the 
neat little girl would have to brush away all the hairs left 
on her only decent garments, or to bend back her bonnet 
into its proper shape. He had no need to put salt into her 
tea, or a large dose of pepper into her broth in order to 
make her eyes water — they were scarcely ever dry ; and 
often when she crept up to her little garret, so weary that 
she could scarcely hold up her head, the naughty boy would 
run after her with a large spider or black-beetle in his 
hand, of which he knew she was afraid. 

Thus, altogether, Nelly's life was very hard and cheer- 
less, and the deep mystery which still hung over her aunt's 
conduct, greatly mcreased her sorrow. And Nelly did not 
know that all the while God was doing a great work in her 
Boul, and teaching her, in this hard school, patience and 
self-denial. She could have borne her cross better, if she 
had thought of Jesus and his love, but she had almost 
forgotten Him. There were no Sunday-schools in those 
days, and Nelly seldom went to a place of wor«fe\T^. "^5c«:^ 
Walters seemed to forget that "S^W^ \i«A ^%wW»^^ ^"^^^^ 
MJid made her stay at home lo miiOi >iNift \i^l -^^Sw^ 
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went herself to hear of Him who said, ** Suffer little 
•children to come unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven.** And the little girVs state 
ffrew gradually worse, her temper soon became irritable, 
she almost forgot to smile, and if it had not been for the 
good-natured fanner, who was always kind to her, she 
would have run away long ago. 

Aunt Kitty ! if she could but find her ! She did not 
know where "France** was, she had only a faint notion 
that it was over the sea; and she was sure she could meet 
with Aunt Kitty if she had only money enough, and some 
one to take her across those deep waters. And all the 
while, Kelly little knew that her best Friend was walking 
at her side, stretching His arms lovingly towards her, and 
knocking gently at the door of her heart. Wilt thou 
not let Him in, who kaows what it was to be weary and 
heavy laden, and called all such to Himself that He might 
give them rest t No ; it was but Aunt Kitty that Nelly 
would fain have sought ; she would not, as yet, come te 
Jesus, and find comfort in Him. 

One morning, Johnny came in lookins very nuschievous ; 
"^^ Fancy, Nelly^ pussy has got four kittens, and I have 
made them such % anug bed in the wood-house, come and 
«ee.** 

Nelly eagerly followed him, and her delight in the pretty 
little creatures w.as veay great; for the first time for many 
weeks ^e looked happy, as she gently stroked tiie purring 
kittens. 

" But there seems to be a great brown cat lying at tho 
' bottom of the basket, what is it P'* asked she. 
) " Take care, don*t touch it, it will scratch you I** 

Nelly timidly withdrew her hand ; but at this moment, 

Mistress Puss, preferring the fire-side to this narrow basket, 

Jumped out, and, after naving carried her kittens one by 

one into the kitchen^ established herself in a warm comer 

tliere. Nellj now jetumed to look, xaots do^^Vj ai the 
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brown thing at the bottom of the basket, and what was 
her dismay when she pulled out Aunt Kitty's mt{^ and 
beheld the hayoc which the claws of the cat and Kittens 
had wroneht upon her treasure. 

When tne cup is brimful, one drop more will make it 
run over, and Nellj^s heart was very full. Aunt Kitty's 
muff I the only thing which reminded the orphan of her 
mother and her aunt. The look of indignation with which 
she drew it out from the basket delighted Johnny, and he 
burst out into a roar of laughter. This was more than she 
could bear. She pushed the bojr roughly away from her, 
and was rushinff past, when a shriek of pain arrested her. 
He had stumblea, and in falling had hurt his head against 
a log of wood. The blood was oozing from a wound in 
his forehead, and Johnny, who was a great coward, howled 
most piteously. This brought out his mother, who, hearing 
the boy*s accusation that Nelly had thrown him down, 
hurried her off to her ffarret, gave her several fierce blows, 
and locked her in. NeUy had plenty of time now to ponder 
over her misfortunes; her heart seemed ready to break as 
she thought how lonely and miserable she was, and how 
little prospect there appeared of happier days. Sobbing 
violently, she fluns herself upon her hard bed, while the 
sadworas, *^ Mother, why did you leave me? — oh. Aunt 
Kitty, why don't you come to help me P" came from her 
lips, till, at length, worn out with sorrow, she fell into a 
troi^bled sleep. From this, in the course of an hour or 
two, die was suddenly aroused by Mrs. Walters' harsh 
voice at her bed-side. 

** Make haste and take this basket of butter to Squire 
Howarth's,*' said she, crossly ; ** make haste, will you." 

''Is Johnny better," asked the girl, meekly, ''is he much 
hurt?" 

" How dare you ask P you good-f or-notMn^ cJaaante^-^e:^'^ 
Of course he's hurt^ and you eihalL «maxV> 1^ ^S"^ ^^^^^ '^'^ 
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**A ^od-for-notbin^ charity-girl I" It was not the 
ihreateniDg words, but tbis cruel taunt tbat made Nelly's 
face grow so pale. But sbe made no reply, and descended 
into the kitchen, where the farmer was smoking his pipe. 

** Good-bye, Mr. Walters, and thank you for all the Kind- 
liess you have shown a poor orphan." 

** Why, Nell, you look as solemn as if you were saying 
good-bye for ever — take this penny and buy some sweets, 
and don't trouble your head about Johnny, he*s not really 
much hurt — *twill teach him a lesson.** 

The penny was left on the table, and with another 
** good-bye," Nelly went — never to come back ; she would 
starve rather than be called " a good-for-nothing charity- 
girl r* She was wrong to indulge in such feelings, but it 
was not surprising that she should act wrongly, for she had 
chosen to walk in her own strength, instead of asking the 
Saviour to ^uide her. 

The butter was delivered at Squire Howarth's mansion, 
and as Nelly waited for the basket, a gentleman, who was 
just coming out of the house, passed her. He was pulling 
some papers out of his pocket, and when he had gone, 
Nelly saw a purse, full of money, lying on the ground. At 
one time this would have been no temptation to her, but 
now she turned crimson, then pale, looked round to see if 
anyone was near, then snatching up the purse she darted 
on as swiftly as she could. This money, which the rich 
squve would never miss, might help to take her abroad, 
and assist her to find her aunt, thus thought Nelly ; and 
without stopping to consider, she fell into the snare which 
Satan had spread for her. On Nelly ran, in wild confusion, 
heedless where her feet might carry her, and only stopped 
when she was too wearied t<5 go further — stopped to find 
herself close to her mother's grave I She had often come here 
before, for it was the only place where she felt happy, but 
BOW she tremhledj and covered her pale face with her 
Viands. "Zto I I am with you always^' xVioa^ -vw^'i ^'^oksa 
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on her motber's death-bed, which, in other dajs, might 
have brought comfort, now rushed across her memory and 
made her heart sink with fear. Jesus was with her. Jesus 
had seen her crime I She threw herself upon the grave, 
and would gladly have hidden herself among the long grass, 
but she knew she could not hide herself from that All- . 
seeing Eye. Bitter was the struggle through which she ' 

Saased, but angels rejoiced over it, for right prevailed — 
felly was truly repentant, and ready to forsake her sin. * 
Her mother's prayers are answered now ! Nelly has found 
that she needs a Saviour, and He in His love and pity is 
drawing very near to her that He may give her peace. 

After a hurried walk, Nelly stood once more before 
Squire Howarth's mansion. Though ^ler hand trembled 
violently as she pulled the bell, her will was firm to do 
what was right in the sight of God, however difficult. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howarth had just lefl for a drive, but the 

servant led her into the housekeeper's room, that she might 

deliver her message to her. Nelly entered, and saw some one 

with a very sweet, gentle countenance, arranging fruit and 

flowers for dessert; the little girl cast another shy glance at 

the woman's face, and then suddenly she grew pale and 

began to tremble. That woman looked at her with her 

mother's eyes, she had her mother's smile and figure. As 

a sudden thought flashed into Nelly's mind, she uttered the 

cry, "Aunt Kitty, oh I my Aunt Kitty," and, springing 

forward, fell senseless at the woman's feet. When she 

awoke again she was lying in her aunt's arms, pressed 

closely against her loving heart ; for it was to that longed- 

?or friend that, under the mysterious providence of Sod, 

belly's penitent feet had led her. , 

Aunt Kitty had gone abroad with Squire Howarth's 

imily, who generally resided in London. They had only 

ist returned from France, and had come to stay for & 

me in their country residence. K\lts Vi»^ ^^^^-^X^^^ea. 

aking inguiries about Vier eial^x wA '^^'^^^sv>^ V^^ ^^*^ 
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received any tidisss, when her niece thus unexpectedly war 
brought to her. When the child first entered the room, 
she mul not known her, but the exclamation, the locket, 
and the mourning dress told her tale, long before Kelly^s 
Cps were able to tell her all she wished to learn. And now 
a nappier life began for the orphan child. She was kindly 
received into the house, where her aunt was much loved 
and respected, and she soon learnt to smile again. But 
the remembrance of her nn kept her humble through her 
life; she never foxvot how weak she had been, or how 
mercifully God had dealt with her ; henceforth, in joy and 
sorrow she leaned upon His arm, and proved the blessed- 
ness of the promise, ** Lo ! I am. with you always, even, 
unto the end of the worldJ* 



THE FIRST SUNDAY SCHOOL. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Come, dear children, gather round me> 

I have a tale for you ; 
Fm sure 'twill interest you, 

For eveiy word is true. 

What a hat>py place is England I 

How gloriously free I 
How widely are the truths proclaimed 

Of Christianity I 

What tall church towers and steeples 

Are dotted o*er the land ; 
And in every parish, great or small, 

Doth a Sabbath school-house stand. 

To me it is the sweetest inght, 

Upon God's Holy Day, 
To see bright, hapgy cmldren, 

To the school-house take their way. 

To hear the joyful Sabbath hymn, 

To see them kneel in pray ; 
And with humble, yet with thankful hearti^ 

Thank God for all His care. 

Aye ! lift your hearts, dear children, 

Swell high your joyful hymn ; 
Let your notes minffle with the longf 

Of the host of cherubink 
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God has, indeed, watch*d o*er you 

With a loTing Father*8 care ; 
He has kept you from the haunts of nn, 

And led your footsteps there. 

Kind teachers has he given you^ 

To show you all His ways ; 
To lead you to the heavenly f old. 

And tell His endless praise. 

Yes ! England is a favoured land. 

Here sm are tauffht to know 
The truths the lowly Saviour taught. 

When dwelling here below. 

And, yet, in our beloved land 

It was not always so— 
No Sabbath school-house reared its head 

Scarce one hundred years ago. 

This is the stoiy I would tell, 

How Sunday schools began ; 
How the poor children until then 

About m darkness ran. 



PARTI. 



In an old and well-known city, 
Wash'd by the Severn's tide. 

Far-famed for its docks and trading. 
And its factories beside. 

There lived (in years departed) 
One whom we all should know; 

One, too, we all mij2:ht copy 
In our scjourn here bdon ; 
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He livM, not for himself, but for 
His f ellow-creatare*8 sokes ; 

(Remember his name, dear children) 
His name was Robert Raihes. 

He lived, and like his blessed Lord, 

He laboured sonls to win, 
By teaching and example, 

From the well-known road of sin. 

He dwelt in Gloucester's city, 
Where during many years. 

He visited the prisoners, 
Who wept repentant tears. 

One morning on some business bent, 
Thro' streets he took his way. 

Far from the grand cathedral 
With its solemn towers so gray; 

Far from the busy market place, 

He early took his road, 
Till he came to the city's suburbs, 

Where the struggling poor abode. 

For in that wealthy city. 
Pin factories thickly stand, 

There pins are made m millions. 
And sent throughout the land. 

And round these factories are streets 
Wherein the workers dwell ; 

Women and men are there employed, 
And children, too, as well. 

Such tiny children ! You would think 
They could do nought but play ; 

Yet, alas ! these little children work 
In factories all the day I 
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.Good Robert Baikes passed thro* these streeta, . 

And saw with sad surprise, 
YouDff ragged children roughly plaj ; 

And tears stood in his eyes. 

His loving heart with pity filPd ; 

He listens — oh 1 that word 
That falls upon his ear — he doubts 

If he has rightly heard I 

Can almost baby lips pwtfsne 

The name of God most high f 
Can little children curse, and swear, 
And lie, so fearfully ? 

Alas ! alas ! their lives have been 

A short career of sin ; 
None ever spoke to them of Christ, 

Who died, lost souls to win I 

He listening stood, and then he saw 

A woman — old and poor. 
Yet neat and clean — was standing by 

Her lowly cottage door. 

He turned to her, some words to speak, 
^' How sad ! how sad !** he said, 
•* This is a fearful siffht, indeed,** 
The woman shook her head. 

*^ Ah, sir! could you but see and hear 
Them on the Sabbath day ; 
'i'lie fearful oaths, the petty thefts, 
Their wild and brutal play ! 

^ Fur then the factories are closed, 
And other children come, 
To add to all the noise and din- 
None ever stay at home. 
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** For what is home, poor things, to them t 
Their parents worse than thej, 
Themselves attend no house of prayer 
Upon the Sabbath day.** 

The good man thought upon her words, 
His heart was fillM with care ; 

He rused his eyes to Heaven above, 
And breathed a silent prayer. 

He saw a teenung harvest. 
But the labourers, oh, so few ! 

Work in his dear Lord*s vineyard 
He pray*d that he might dow 

He long*d to draw those children, 
From the deadly grasp of sin ; 

From the highways and the byewayi^ 
To gather the young ones in I 



PARTH. 



A happy thought dawn*d o*er the heart 
Oi this useful, earnest man ; 

*£re long the thought was actcKl on. 
And moulded into plan. 

Some poor but decent women kept 
Small day schools for the poor. 

And children there were taught to spell 
And read, if nothing more. 

To them did Robert Baikes apply : 
" Would thev teach on Sunday, too ?*• 
** Yes, for a small and trifling sum, 
Hjs bidding they would do.** 
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So he engaged them in the work, 

And for their time did pay ; 
And they promised him that they would teach 

On the next Sabbath day. 

Then to the children*8 homes he went, 

Inviting them to school ; 
Promising entrance unto all 

Who kept his first great rule. 

Clean hands, clean faces, hair well-comb*d. 

He never would refuse 
Admission ; none were turned away 

For ragged coat or shoes. 

The little ones were simply taught 

The story sweet of old; 
How the good Shepherd watches all, 

And would His Iambs enfold ; 

Of Jesus, bom in Bethlehem, 

Who came lost souls to save ; 
Whose life was one of patient love, 

From the cradle to the grave : 

How when He lived on earth He said^- 

** Let children come to Me ;" 
How He ble8s*d them in His arms ; then died 

For them upon the tree. 

These were the truths these children poor 

Learned on each Sabbath day ; 
At first not very many came — 

They would not leave their play. 

But week bv week, the numbers swell'd, 

And scholars fast poured in, 
To hear of Him who once had died. 

To save lost souls from «m. 
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Poor children ! many had not heard 

The Sayiour*8 name before ; 
Nor bent the knee in prayer to Him 

Wliom angel hosts adore. 

And many a beaming eye did weep, 
And many a child^s heart stirrM, 

As they listened each succeeding week 
To God's most Holy Word. 

And many a tiny blue-eyed child. 
Her earnest glance would raise, 

And join the simple Sabbath hymn, 
And lisp the Saviour's praise. 

Then, too, these ragged children leam*d 

That they should each obey 
The words their parents daily spoke. 

Who better knew than they — 

Togently, kindly, act to all ; 

To speak in truth and love ; 
If they would please that gracious God, 

Who lives in Heaven above. 

Sometimes the texts these children leam*d 

To those at home were told ; 
Perchance some parents* hearts were touched, 

And led within the fold ! 

One thing we know, that in those streets, 
Where the struggling poor abode. 

Few children now were seen at play 
On Sunday in the road. 

And one who dwelt f]|uitc near those streets, 
Where once the children played, 

Spoke of the change that Sabbath schools 
About those suburbs made : 
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^ Ah, sir," she cried, ** the place is changed, 
Now on the Sabbath day 
I see the eager children take 

To the much-lov*d school their way." 

Good Robert Raikes watched o*er his schoolsi 

And o*er the children there ; 
And lifted high his thankful heart, 

And sought his God in prayer ! 

On Sunday he would visit them, 

Say kindly words to each ; 
Correct, perhaps, some wayward one, 

Some earnest lesson teach. 

And then to church they always walk'd 

In order, two and two ; 
To church where Robert Raikes, too, went| 

And sat within his view. 

Then, as they homeward took their way. 

When the service hour was o'er. 
Again he stepped without to speak 

To the children of the poor. 

And sometimes he would give to those^ 

Who had behaved the best, 
A copy of that Book which speaks 

Of everlasting rest — 

The Holy Bible I Many prized 

That precious Book full well ; 
And many a poor and struggling child 

Of life and peace could tell I 

'Twas thus our earliest Sunday schools 

In that city old began ; 
'Twas thus, God bles&'d\.\i^'^\Q»'V3A^^^ 

Of that earnest, pTa;f exlxiX xnvciX 
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PART m. 

Soon, in the country papers, 
Some modest words appear, 

They tell of hopes long cherish'd 
Of anxious thoughts and fear. 

Then they speak of bright assurance, 

Amid the fears and care, 
And of God's sure promised answer, 

To His faithful servant's prayer. 

They tell how, in God's vineyard 
The labourers were but few ; 

How the praying servant laboured, 
The master's work to do. 

How well it had succeeded, 
This simple, well-laid plan ; 

Yet the praying servant deemed 
The work but just began. 

These words were read by many. 
Remembered, too, by some ; 

And soon to good, kind Robert RaikeSi 
Inquiring letters come. 

He answers all ; he tells his plan ; 

Speaks humbly of success, 
And strives to spread the mighty work 

That God hath deign'd to bless. 

And one by one, good ministers 

Collect their scholars, too ; 
And soon, in our beloved land, 

Hcbool'tovLBea rise in m^. 
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And now, there*8 not a parish 

In Eneland, great or smallf 
But has its Sabbath classes * 

Within the reach of all. 

For manj years, paid teachers, 

Game Sabbath work to do ; 
Then in God*s living vineyard, 

The labourers were but few. 

But nowy how very different I 

Now many teachers throng 
To do their master's bidding, and 

To join the Sabbath song I 

Thousands of teachers, old and young, 

Their classes teach in love / 
BememVring words once spoken by 

Him, who now reigns above 

When He to Simon Peter spoke 
Thrice, saying, " Lovest thou Me ?" 

And the wondering Peter answered, " Lord, 
Thou knowest that I love Thee." 

Then, " Feed my lambs,** the Saviour said ; 

Methinks our Lord's command 
Ruled o'er the heart of Robert Kaikes, 

When Sabbath schools he planned ! 

Kot only in this land of ours. 

But in countries far away, 
Are children sought and kindly taught| 

On God's most Holy Day I 
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CONCLUSION. 

Good Robert Raikes has passed awaj. 

Long since, unto his rest ; 
But the mighty work that he began 

Spreads widely — and is blest I 

In that city where he laboured, 
To spread God's precious truth, 

Where he dwelt in useful manhood. 
Where he passed his earnest youUi, 

He rests I — his life's work ended I 

Only the solemn sound 
Of the great ArchangePs summon! 

Will break that rest profound I 

And in the great cathedral, 

With its towers and aisles so grand, 

*Midst monuments so stately. 
To the great ones of our land 

A tablet pure and costly 

Arrests the gazer's eye ; 
Surely no Sunday scholar 

Can coldly pass it by ! 

For it speaks of him who laboured 
For Christ, young souls to win ; 

Who moum'd for the dear young childrea 
In their ignorance and sin I 

O I we often speak of heroes, 

And praise what they have done ; 
Soldiers, and statesmen — poets, too^ 
Have glorious laurels won, 
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I would no*t mar their praises, 

But give to each their due : 
I have wept o'er Hedley Vicars, 

And for Christian Havelock, too ; 

Yet, I have thought that Robert Raikei 

The earnest, pious man. 
Who spent his life in domg good, 

And f orm'd the Sabbath plan, 

Was to my mind a Aero, too, 
Tho' all unknown to fame. 
And few perchance have known his deeda, 
. Nor heard his humble name. 

He lived not for himself ; but God ; 

For God he gathered in 
Poor, helpless, struggling children. 

From their dark career of sin I 

! surely in the awful. 

The solemn Judgment Day, 
When the heavens shall be all opened, 

And earth shall pass away, 

When angels, and archangels, 

Assembling round the throne, 
Shall hear the words of welcome 

That Christ will give His own, 

In that great day, to Robert Raikes, 
The blessed words will be, 
•• Asye did it to the least of mine, 
Te have done it unto Me !** 

Dear Sunday scholars, who may read 

This history brief and true. 
Let me before the book you cIosq 

Speak some few 'wox^ to ^oxjl. 
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When next with eager steps you take 
To school your happy way, 

To swell the Sabbath morning hymn 
And then to kneel and pray ! 

Remember Robert Raikes, who first 
Our Sunday schools began ; 

And think with gratitude and love 
Of this good and useful man ! 

All can do something— e'en a child 
Can serve the Loi^ on High ; 

Can spread the name of Him who died 
For us on Calvary ! 

All can do something — each of you 

Can missionaries be ; 
You need not take a journey long, 

Nor cross the raging sea. 

Have you dear sisters, brothers, too t 
Then gently to them speak ; 

Let your behaviour unto them 
Be patient, loving, meek : 

So doing, you the truth proclaim 

In actions here below. 
And let " your light so shine" on earth, 

That all your God may know : 

So doing, will you please the Lord, 
^Who died for children's sakes ; 

And be God's faithful servant here. 
Like pious Robert Raikes. 




^fls^^^''^^\^- 



IDLE DICK'S FALL AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 



Idle Dick was a well-known character in the little 
village of Thorold. As he came down the street, or 
sauntered alon^ the lanes, the little girls hid their play- 
things under their pianafores ; and the lads, who were 
younger and smaller than himself, caught up their marbles 
or their peg-tops and got out of his way as fast as they 
could. Yet Dick was not altogether a bad boy, only he 
had been so spoilt, and had acquired such idle mischievous 
habits that he was daily becoming worse, and every one in 
the village feared that he would grow up into a bad and 
unhappy man. 

Dick was an orphan, and for some years he had lived 
with his old grandmother, who had allowed him so com- 
pletely to have his own way while he was little, that now 
when he was getting of an age to be useful, she found that 
she had no control over him, and could scarcely ever induce 
him to do any work for her. Mrs. Henley had formerly 
been nurse to the invalid mother of Mr. Thorold, who owned 
nearly all the land and houses in the village ; and when her 
husband and her son died, and she was left in her old age with 
a little grandson to support, the Squire let her live in a 
BrnaW cottage rent-free, and allowed her a weekly income 
euffcient for her wants, in remembrance of her many 
^eaiti of faithful service in his famWy, 
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When Dick was ten years old, Mr. Thorold offered to 
find him work suitable for his age under the gardener ; but 
the boj*s idle mischievous tricks soon caused him to be sent 
away in disgrace. Mr. Thorold then tried him at rougher 
work in the farm, but no kind of work could be found 
which suited Dick*s taste, and a^ain he came back to his 
grandmother^s cottage and spent his time in sauntering about 
and teazing the neighbours children. 

In a cottage not far from Mrs. Henley*8 lived a widow 
woman who had an only son — "Soft Ben," as he was 
usually called. When quite a little child, Ben had met 
with a very sad accident. The girl, whose business it was 
to nurse and attend to him, had carelessly let him fall, and 
some injury had been done to his head, from the effects of 
which he never recovered. He grew up tall and strong in 
body, but at fourteen his mind was as little able to under- 
stand or to reason as thoush he had been a child of six 
years old or younger. His mother was a clever needle- 
woman, and from the time when, some years before, she 
had first come to live at Thorold, she had constantly been 
employed at the hall ; and Mrs. Thorold, pitying the half-, 
idiot boy, had been very kind to Ben, talking to nim in so 

gentle and simple a way that he could understand her 
etter than anyone except his mother. Nor was the Squire*! 
wife the only one who showed him kindness ; most of hii 
neighbours were sorry for his sad condition, and in many 
little ways tried to give him pleasure. 

But some of the vulage lads were a great torment to poor 
Ben. They would shout after him as lie walked along the 
road, and play him numberless annoying tricks, forgetting 
that had God, in His Providence, permitted so sad an 
accident to bef al them, their state might have been as bad or 
worse than his. And among these thoughtless boys, Dick 
Henley was sure to be foremost ; so &»*» ^«tt.^^^S^^ ^^^*%. 
sense enough to know friends itOTXil^e^ ^iwi\jt\s^^>j^'^^^ 
j# be knew boWf to keep as lax ttomiyv^ ^ ^^^«css^^* 
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'* I saj, J^m, here comes Soft Ben,** cried Dick to hif 
eompanioD, as thej were idling together ahont the fields one 
winter's morning, ** and hasn't he got a stunning cap on T* 

^* I wonder how he got it," said Jim ; ** whj, it seems to 
have a gold band — isn^ it fine, eh ?'* 

" Where did you get your smart cap ?" shouted both the 
lads, as Ben Thomson came up to them ; '* stop a bit, and 
let's have a look at it.** 

But Ben, silly as he was, had sense enough to guess that 
the two boys meant mischief, so he tried to walk past them 
as if he did not hear, and possibly might have carried his 
cap safely out of their way, had not a strong gust of wind 
lifted it off his head and taken it almost to their feet. In 
a moment they had seized the prize, and enjoyed the fun 
of ^ keeping poor Ben in misery while they turned and 
twisted it about. 

" Here, give it back to him," said Jim, at last, " it's too 
cold to stand still — and the poor wretch thinks as much of 
a bit of old finery as a girl. Besides he does get into a 
rage sometimes, and the two of us wouldn't be a match for 
him then." 

*^Well, then, catch it !" cried Dick, and as Ben held out 
his hand in readiness, Dick purposely flung it right over 
the boy's head into a pond behind him. 

Ben turned round and ran down the slope after his cap^ 
but when he reached the edge of the water he stood still 
and shivered. 

" Don't be frightened," cried Dick, who could scarcely 
speak for laughing; ^Uhe water won't be cold this fine 
day — go in after it like a man — it's not deep enough to 
drown a cat." 

Ben looked first at his tormentors, then at the water, 

then at the cap which was floating among seme rushes 

bejrond Lib reach, and the consternation expressed on his 

Ace 0et the miscbievous boys laughing more heartily than 

before, Ben's mind was divided b^tweeik ^« «XTc»k.%^«Ka% 
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to secure bis property and a wish to punish those who were 
annoyine him ; but a cry from Dick of **get it before it 
sinks," decided him to go in after it. So into the pond he 
stepped. The water was dreadfully cold, and to make 
matters worse, as Ben stretched out his arm to reach the 
cap, bis foot slipped, and he fell forward. He saved 
himself in time to prevent his falling altogether, b«t he 
was quite wet, and the cap was driven further off than 
before. To add to his misery, he could hear the laughter 
that his mishap occasioned, bis courage failed him, and he 
began to cry. 

But a sudden stop was put to the unkind merriment, and 
relief came when poor Ben least expected it. 

'* Here comes Mrs. Thorold I'* exclaimed Jim, in surprise 
and fright. 

Dick looked up. Yes, there was Mrs. Thorold, Ben*8 
special friend, close by them. In their noise and laughing 
thev had not heard her approach ; now, without another 
look, they both ran away as fast as ever they could, scarcely 
daring to hope that she had not seen them near enough to 
know who they were. 

Mrs. Thorold went at once to Ben*s assistance. At sight 
of her his grief ceased, and very few words were sufficient 
to explain to her the state of the case. She spoke 
encouraffinsly, and Ben made another effort to reach hit 
cap ; this time he was successful ; wet as it was, he clapped 
it on his head in triumph, and then shivering and dripping 
with water he got on to the bank. 

**Now, you must walk quickly home with me,** sud Mrs. 
Thorold ; " your mother is at the Hall, and she will attend 
to you. Then I will find those naughty boys, and talk to 
them severely." 

** Ben will give Dick a beating,** said the boy, a look of 
passion coming into his face ; ** Dick*s a badVyor^ — -^^sg^^^^ 
hurt him;** and he looked eagerly mlo \ici% tc«seL'S^% ^^xs»«- 
teDance, aeekiDg sympathy tbttre. 
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But Mrs. Thorold sravelj shook her head. 

" No, Ben," said she, gently, " you must not hurt Dick 
— you must not beat him. He is very bad, but you must 
forgive him. You know how the Lord Jesus did, when 
wicked men put nails through His hands and feet, and 
hung Him on a cross. He loved them all the time. He 
was not angry with them. He only wanted to do them good. 
And He loves you, Ben, so you will try to do as He did, 
you will try to please Him, and be kind to Dick." 

Ned*8 face softened at once. It was no new lesson that 
he was learning, so that the words, though only understood 
in part, were yet sufficiently clear to his simple mind as to 
produce the effect which Mrs. Thorold wished. 

"Yes, Ben will try to please Him," he said, reverently 
looking up, and Mrs. Thorold was satisfied. 

Ben*s mother soon exchanged her son^s wet garments for 
dry ones, and in spite of the chill he had received no ill 
result followed. As for Dick, he profited little by Mrs. 
Thorold's scolding. Often before she had gently warned 
-him, and besought him to leave off his bad habits, and 
forsake his idle companions ; now she spoke to him more 
severely, but it was of no avail, his heart was not touched, 
and he only disliked Ben for having been the innocent 
atiuse of her reproof. 

One hot autumn day, some months after this adven- 
ture, Dick set out with two of his companions for a 
ramble in the fields. All of them had work to do, but 
they all resolveid not to do it, and to go in search of 
blackberries instead. Before starting, Dick secured scHne 
larffe pieces of bread and cheese, which he hid away 
in liis pockets, and made up his mind not to return tiU 
evening. 

For a short time the boys a^eed well enough; then 
/iAej^ began to quarrel ; and it ended in the two elder ones 
titartJDg off at a run towards a neig\xbo\xxm^ wood, leaving 
Jy/ak to follow or not as he pleased. 
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" ril serve them out for this," sud Dick to himself, as 
he watched them far ahead of him, " they know Pm too 
tired to catch them, but Til serve them out yet, the 
sneaking things! Thej only stopped with me till my 
bread and cheese was gone, and now off they go, too !'* • 

As he thus thought, he came to a plank of wood that 
served as a bridge across a muddv ditch which divided one 
field from another. When Dick had passed over the plank, 
he pushed it from him until it rested very slightly on the 
side of the field where he stood — so slightly, that, as it was, 
it would be almost sure to give way beneath the weight of 
any one crossing over on it. 

" They'll come back by and bye in a hurry," thought 
Dick, " and its not likely thev'll look to see if the plank is 
firm, and then a fine fall in the mud they'll get. Thev are 
sure to come home this way, and no one else is likely to 
cross, for there's no work going on in these fields just now.'* 

With these thoughts, Dick followed his companions. 
He determined to keep them in sight if possible, so that he 
might enjo^ the success of his mischievous trick. 

By the time they reached the wood, it was noon. The 
heat was intense, and the sultry air made all the boys feel 
weary. The two lads threw themselves down beneath a 
large tree, and Dick, too sulky to join them, yet determined 
not to lose sight of them, lav down on the grass in a shady 
spot near, and so tired was he, that he soon fell asleep. 

For how long he had slept he could not tell, but when he 
suddenly woke, he thought night was near at hand, so dark 
was it. Then a vivid flash of lightning and the peal of 
thunder that followed closely on it, made him spring to his 
feet in terror. He was not naturally a brave boy — teazing, 
mischievous lads are generally cowards — but even if he hSd 
been braver than he was, it would not have been a com- 
fortable situation in which to be placed. "Dv^Jk. Nkc^wh "^sis^ 
the most unsafe place in a t\i\iiid«-^\.arBi ^^a \i<saji»J^'^^ 
trecB,' It would be better to b^ wjX \xx >(Jtta ^^^^^'^^^ 
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exposed to the drenching rain, which now began to fall, 
than to remain in the wo(3. So he waited not a moment, 
but hastened away from the trees as quickly as he could. 
It was very dark and the heavy rain beat in his face and 
* seemed to blind him — he could scarcely distinguish the path 
that led across the fields to the village. 

As he hurried on, he fancied every now and then that 
he could hear footsteps behind him and a heavy breathinff, 
but he was too terrified to look round. What could it 
be P was some animal behind him, or what? He dared not 
stop to listen — he dared not turn his head — on he ran as 
fast as his feet would carry him, till he came to the 
ditch over which the plank formed a bridge. He never 
recollected how, with his own hands, a few hours before, he 
had so moved the plank as to make it unsafe for crossing 
— he thought of nothing but to hurry home, and sprang 
on to the nttle bridge which gave way beneath him, and h« 
was flung into the ditch. 

The fall, as he had intended it for the others, would 
not have been so serious as he found it himself. The 
ditch was not deep, and the sides of it were almost 
covered with grass; in broad daylight his companions 
might have saved themselves from much hurt. But it was 
very different now. In the strange darkness and drenching 
rain, and above all, in the haste and terror in which he was 
running, he had no thought to save himself as he felt the 

Elank sliding from under his feet — he rolled down to the 
ottom of the ditch, striking his head violently against a 
pr^ecting stone, and there for some time he lay stunned. 

In a few moments he opened his eyes, and a flash of 
lightning at the same instant, lighted up the face of ^* Soft 
Ben," who was stooping over him, trying to drag him on to 
the field. Dick endeavoured to move as well as possible, 
hut his shoulder was badly sprained, and his head hurt him 
mach; It was some time before be was out of the ditch, 
Mad even then, be found that he could Bcaic^Vj i^^Sl* 
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" It*8 no good, Ben,** said he, '* I can*t get along— jou 
m^ just as well leave me, and take care of yourself.** 

But Ben thought otherwise. He was stout and strong 
and much older toan the other, so, sometimes carrying him, 
sometimes merely helping him along, Ben brought mm at 
length to a small farm-house, the nearest place of shelter. 
Here they were made welcome, and as soon as the storm 
cleared off, Dick was conveyed home to his mother. 

He was really much hurt, besides which he had taken a 
severe cold, and fever followed ; night after night he tossed 
to and fro on his bed, and for some time was dangerously ilL 
As he became better, while still too weak to go about, h« 
had time for thought and reflection. He learned that Ben 
had been in the wood before the storm began, and had 
followed him across the fields, so the footsteps he had 
heard behind him were accounted for. The two other bovs 
had left the wood long before the commencement of th« 
storm, while Dick was asleep, but as they had ^ne 
wandering about and had returned to the village by qmte a 
different way, they had escaped the trap which Dick had 
laid for them, and instead he nad fallen into it himself. 

During Dick*s illness, not only Mrs. Thorold, but many 
of the neighbours had been very kind, and this had pleased 
him exceedingly ; for it made Dick think that he could not 
be such a bad fellow after all, or they would have acted 
differently. But one day, as be was lying half -asleep on 
his bed, he heard some remarks which convinced him that 
he was mistaken in thinking that the kindness was shown 
out of affection for himself. His grandmother had gone 
out for a short time, and Mrs. Andrews, Ben*s mother, was 
ritting with him till her return. Presently a neighbour 
looked in, and the two women began to talk. 

**Wel], Mrs. Andrews, he seems coming along nicelj 
now," said the neighbour ; "he looks a*mQ&t VixsaasM— V^"^^^ 
asleep this morning when I came Vn^ _ .^.^.^ 

''/^V the best thing for 1dm, bull »^<c.OmS'^^»''^^'^^*^ 
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now, though I hope he'll keep asleep till his grandmother 
comes back." 

** I dare say you do." 

** Not that he's troublesome — he's too weak for tha^^ 
but I don't know what to get him, and he's like to wake up 
fine and hungry." 

**Mrs. Thorold has sent things for him most day's, 
hasn't she?" 

"Yes," answered Mrs. Andrews, "and so has many folks; 
Mrs. Henley was a telling me only to-day, that she never 
looked for so much ^ndness, and couldn't tell why tt all 
came to her." 

"Ah, you see, Mrs. Henley is one of them sort that gets 
respected like; and Dick may think himself lucky he 
belongs to her. If his grandmother was like himself its 
little Kindness he'd have got from neighbours or any one 
else." 

" Very true ; he's a right disagreeable boy, and many's 
the bad trick he's played off on my poor Ben," replied the 
widow. 

" It's well for him your Ben isn't spiteful, or he'd have 
let him lie in the ditch when he tumbled into it. 'Tisn't 
many as would care to help *Idle Dick,' out of a scrape, 
and an easy time my little ones have had of it while he's 
been lying here. Not but what Fm glad he's better, 
only one can*t help wishing he'd mend in his manners as 
well as in his health ; for he's been a regular torment to 
my children, that he has." 

Neither of the women noticed that the sound of theur 

voices had awoke Dick, and that he had heard the greater 

part of what they had said. He kept his eyes closed, and 

they still imagined him to be asleep, but the words he had 

listened to were sinking deep into his mind. It was not 

pleasant to think that almost every one disliked him, that 

^^e little children even were thankful and happier because 

^e was unable to go about the village, aMie\.^>CL\>n^5J^^ 
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the thought was, Dick felt that he had brought this dislike 
upon himself. He had never tried to please anyone; he 
had only teazed and annoyed all whom he could. And 
Dick was not likely to forget these painful truths, for, 
as he became better, there were one or two ready enough 
to tell him that not for his own sake, but for his 
grandmother's, had their kindness and attention been 
bestowed ; and the truth of this was proved by the fact that 
none of Dick's idle companions cared to come and sit with 
him, or liked him well enough to give up an hour's pleasure 
for his amusement. Only Sen came in and out constantly, 
ready to do anything Dick wished, and evidently quite 
delighted at the kinder manner in which he was treated. 

**Ben," said Dick, one day, when he had been thinking 
more seriously than ususl, " why didn't you leave me to 
shift for myself that night in the storm ? why were you 
kind to me? dont you remember how often I've teazed 
you ? how I made you spoil the new cap Mrs. Thorold had 
given you ?" and he pointed to the cap as he spoke. 

Ben had long since forgotten the incident, but the sight 
of the cap, the mention of Mrs. Thorold's name, and Dick's 
questions, awakened a dim recollection of her words on that 
day. 

" The Lord Jesus was kind to bad people," answered he 
very softly ; ** and Ben wants to be like Him ; Ben wants 
to please Him ; Ben wants to see the Lord Jesus smile 
on him when he goes to live up there." 

Simple, childish words ; yet they touched Dick's heart. 
They broucht back to his memory many a Sunday-school 
lesson that had been slighted, many a word of kindly warn- 
ing that had been neglected only too long. This Ben, 
whom he had despised and ill-treated, knew more than he did 
— was nearer Heaven than he was ; and Dick was humhU5S)^ 
as he had never been before. It. -s^^ia \Jci^ \k^^w^vcv% ^j^L 
better things. He thought oi \i\a ^«k.«X ^^^^V^^^^"^^..^ 
ir/> own unwortbineeBy till he i«\t. W ti^^^^ ^"^ ^'^'^civ 
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ftnd haTing found Him, he began to lead a new life, seek- 
ing strength and help where he had found pardon. 

One of the first steps he took m the ri^ht direction was 
to ffive up the company of the idle mischievous boys who 
haa formerly been his chosen friends. He thought that 
this would be a very easy thing to do ; but he lound, as 
you will all find, that it is easier to make an acquaintance 
than to break it off, and he thus learnt, for the future, to 
be more careful in the choice of his companions. For 
some time his old friends did all they could to make him 
as idle and troublesome as he had been before, but when 
they saw that he was in earnest — that he was regularly in 
his place at the Sunday School, and diligent at nis work 
durmg the week — they begin to jeer at him instead ; but 
Dick was wise enough not to care for that. As for Ben, 
he was quite happy now, for Dick protected him from 
unkindness as much as possible and gave up many a spare 
half hour for his amusement. 

Yet you must not think that Dick could become good 
all at once ; bad habits are soon learnt, but not easily put 
aside, and he had many a fall and many a struggle; 
but he set himself to do right and he asked Christ to 
help him, and so he became a different boy — not sadder, 
or less happy, but merrier and happier than he had ever 
been — domg his duty to his grandmother, earning the 
approval of his friends, and striving to please the Saviour 
who was willing to guide and help one so weak and erring, 
and who had loved him in spite of his thoughtlessness and 
sin. 

Ctcla. 




While Willie and his friends were talking loudly oyer their plans, a board 
with * Btndy to be qniet' on it, was being nailed up over the mantle- 
pieoe, and more bad marks were set against their names In conse- 
quenoe of this inattention." 



THE BEST SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 



"Wb are to have a new teacher next Sunday," cried 
Willie Newcombe, rushing into his mother's room, *' and 
I am glad. Miss Herbert isn't like what she used to be 
before she took the fever; Nance Donald was cracking 
nuts all the time we were singings and Dan Bryant was 
pulling my hair and pinching me ever so ;- no one minds 
when she speaks ; she seems *' half dead and alive like,* 
as Nance sa^s. I wonder who we'll have P" 

** Ther^ sit down, do, and get your tea," answered hii 
mother ; " it's been waiting this half hour." 

"Where'd father?" 

" Out with his mates — ^goodneit knows where !" and, to 
hide her vexation, Mrs. jSTeH^Combe bounced about the 
room, hanging up Willie's cap, ahd sweeping away the 
marks of his dirty boots with an energy tiiat Willie quite 
understood. 

*' Aunt," ssud a little girl, Ih a timid voice, '* now there*8 
a new teacher for Willie's class, mayn't I go, too ?" 

" Tou do go to day-school, isn't that enough P" 

"Fd like to go on Sundays, please aunt« I'd have gone 
before, only Miss Herbert was so ill that she didn't want 
more in her class, and I wished to be along with Willie* 
may I go P" 

^^JDon't care if you do," answered her aunt in a milder 
tone, softened bj the allusion to bet boy ; '* you'll be little 
ase at home anywaj, poor lass." 
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Annie Graham was the orphan child of Mr. Newcombe's 
only sister, and for the last six months her home had been 
with her uncle and aunt. She was of about Willie*8 age 
but neither so strong nor so tall as he. ^ When Ter^ young 
she had met with an accident, which injured her nip, ana 
ever since she had been weak and lame. These six 
months had been sorrowful ones to the orphan girl. She 
had been brought up in the country, amid green fields ; 
and the close air, the crowded streets, and the noise of 
the town were very unpleasant to her. And, above all, 
she missed the gentle mother who had loved her so 
tenderly, and who had taught her, young as she was, to 

S've her heart to the Saviour, and to strive to do his will. 
!r. Newcombe, her uncle, meant to be kind to her for 
his dead sister^s sake, but he was very little at home. 
Mrs. Newcombe was not really unkind, but her heart was 
set on Willie, and she had no love for the little stranger. 
She was a hard, careful woman, tidy and bustling ; very 
excellent qualities, but her husband would have been glad 
if she had Deen less particular. It was nice to have a clean 
home ; but it was rather hard when he came in tired to 
hear his wife's loud voice scolding at the children or 
the other lodgers ; and it was unpleasant, when he returned 
from work half -frozen with the cold, to be told not to 
stir the fire because the hearth had just been swept up, 
or to be asked to keep outside for another hour, till the 
Saturday's cleaning was done Jack Newcombe betook 
himself to the nearest public-house where, he said, he 
could knock the ashes out of his pipe without ndsing 
a storm. At first he only went for an hour or two, but 
the habit grew stronger, and now he rarely spent an 
evening at home. 

The following Sunday, Annie and Willie went to^ether^ 
to the Sunday-school. Willie was fond «t VSa ^^-sxivsi^ «»R^ 
on the whole, was kind to her \ no^ \i^ -i^^i&t.^^^'^t^ci^T^ 
her /tide aa she iimped alonc^. T^\i^ x^sw \«wswst ^^» 
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her place when they entered, and Willie, who was never 
troubled with bashf ulness, told her who Annie was, and 
why she had not come when Miss Herbert was there. 

All the children looked eagerly at their new teacher as 
they took their places,- and as she seemed very gentle they 
setued in their own minds that she would be no stricter 
than Miss Herbert, and amused themselves with whispering, 
pinching and teazing, in their usual way. 

"Now, my little friends," sud Mrs. Clayton, when their 
chapter had been read, "as we are strangers to one 
another, I think instead of a lesson, I will have a talk 
with you this morning on one or two matters which con- 
cern you as much as they do me. I am afraid you have 
fallen into very bad habits lately ; how is that ?** 

The children looked at one another, but no one spoke. 

" Miss Herbert has been ill, and often absent," continued 
the teacher, " but I do not think that is sufficient excuse ; 
and you will not have that excuse now, for I am well and 
hope to be here regularly during Miss Herbert's absence. 
Now, firs!;, I must tell you that I mean to give a prize 
before I leave you, and 1 want you all to try for it durinff 
the next twelve weeks ; I will get the prize, but you shall 
judge for yourselves who has most deserved it." 

The children were all listening attentively now, with 
mixed feelings of pleasure at the thought of' a prize, and 
wonder at the strange way in which it was to be awarded. 

" Now, what do you think the prize is to be for f" 

" Good conduct," cried one ; " coming regular," " know- 
ing our lessons," said two others. p 

" Tes ; for all that, and something more — I am going to 

write you out a set of rules, giving you one each week, 

and the boy or girl who learns those rules best and keept 

Hhem, is the one to whom I wish you to give the prize. 

You know that a ffreat many books have been written to 

tell your teachers how to instruct and mttXi^^<^ you ; but, 

^o tar as I know^ there has not been oi\^ yeX \iniiN.^^ V^ \j^ 
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jou how to manage yourselves ; my rules will, I think, tell 
jou that. The comfort and succeM of a Sunday-school is 
sometimes affected by such trifles, that I should be ashamed 
to speak of them, did I not know that they are things to 
which you all should attend. And when teachers naT6 
been doing their best for you, it makes them sad and 
weary to feel that the lesson is almost wasted throush 
your want of care about things that you might easOy 
do for yourselves, and which, when not done, are a great 
hindrance to your progress. Do try, dear children, from 
to-day, to save your teacher needless trouble; do not 
let me be obliged to be always finding fault with you. 
Now, would you like to know my first rule ? Well, I will 
give each one of vou a copy of it this afternoon, for you 
to study during the week, and I will see how much you 
remember of it next Sunday morning.** 

When the afternoon lesson was over, Mrs. Clayton gave 
each of them a neatly-folded slip of paper. 

"You will find my first rule there,'* said she, "but do 
not open it till you have left school. Some of you are 
wondering how you are to judge for yourselves who is 
worthy of my promised reward, but it can be done very 
simply. On the last Sunday of my being here you must 
each write on a piece of paper the name of the one you 
think deserves it, and sign it with your oum name— and the 
one who has most votes shall have it.** 

" I guess eveiT one will be putting themselves down as 
best,*' said Dan firyant, in a whisper loud enough for Mrs* 
Clayton to hear. . 

"Anyone who does that will forfeit their chance,** 
answered their teacher, " I should have told you that before 
the time came.** 

As soon as they were out of Mrs. Clayton*8 sight the , 
papers were opened. They had no difficulty in readm^ 
the words, for their teacher had h«A \>Mim^Tas»ft^\s^^^«»* 
letteni and thia was what tVie^ x««A\^- 
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"Rule I. — Come regularly to school. And if you 
cannot come, send a message to your teacher, telling the 
cause of your absence. Some boys and girls do not think 
of this, and allow almost anything Co keep them away, 
such as going for a walk, or out to tea, or something which 
could be done better on some other day. By irregular 
attendance you do not learn so much as you might if you 
came every Sunday; because you lose the connection 
between the lessons. By your absence you also dishearten 
your teacher." 

** If this is all, 'twill be easy to get a prize," said Nancy, 
•♦ ril come right-away regular while the lady's here." 

" Stop a bit," answered Dan, " I guess she's given us 
the easiest first — well, I meant to have gone out on the 
river next Sunday afternoon, but I feel curious rather to 
see what the second rule is to be." 

The ten scholars were all in their seats next Sunday 
morning, and Mrs. Clayton, after seeing that they all 
understood Kule I., said no more on the subject, but took 
for her lesson the early days of the Saviour's life and asked 
them so many questions upon it, that their foolish tricks 
were for the time laid aside. In the afternoon, a slip of 
paper was again given to each, on which was printed : — 

"Rule II. — Come early to school. If you are sittinff 
(]^uietly in your place some minutes before the beu 
rings for prayer, you will have time to ask your teacher 
to explain anything in your lesson which you cannot under- 
stand, or to talk about something in which you are both 
interested. When jovl have made up your mind to be 
I always in good time, it is much easier than you may think ; 
'and Desides, your teacher should not have to wait for you. 
If you are in school before your teacher has come, sit down 
quietly in your place, and look over your lessons. You 
are being of use by your good example, and teachers love 
scholars who can he trusted." 
**Dan was right^* observed Willie^ a&\iQ «el<\ \2a ^^Msia 
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walked home together, *' this rule is harder than the firsts 
however, we can always be in time." 

Willie was mistaken; the next Sunday morning when 
they were half way to the school, Annie stumbled and fell* 
She was in great pain, and could not move for some minutes. 

** Won't you be late I " said Nance, running past. 

" Oh, do go, Willie," cried Annie, " do, dear. You'll be 
in time if you run — never mind me." 

Willie was tempted ; but he was a manly fellow, and 
flcomed the notion of leaving his cousin in her helpless state. 

** No, Annie," said he, " we'll go in late together." 

They did so. Nance felt something telling her that it 
would be kind to tell Mrs. Clayton how it was, but she was 
a selfish girl, and stifled the better feeling. 

Presently, Mrs. Clayton, in her kindest manner, asked 
Annie the cause of her late arrival, and the little girl, 
taking courage, explained it. 

^* Willie did well to be late in such a case," said the 
teacher, with her pleasant smile, and Willie did not repent 
his self-denial. 

During this and the four next Sunday afternoons the 
following rules were given to the children : — 

" Rule III. — Be ready to rise when the hell rings for 
silence. Stand straight, and join in the singing, but do not 
shout. At prayers, shut your eyes and keep very still. 
Remember that you are dl in Uod's presence, and that 
your teacher is speaking to God for you. 

" RuLB IV. — When prayers are over, your teacher will 
say who is to fetch the Bibles for those who have not 
brought their own to school. If you are sent for them, 
walk so as not to disturb the other classes." 

" Rule V. — Try to give up a few minutes every day 
during the week to learn your lessons ready for Sunday ; 
you are likely then to know them perfectly. Ia<}xx< ^^m. 
full use of the stops ; this will he\p -jom «}\ \.q V<i«^ xa^^^^'?^ 
when repeating a lesson Yrit\i tk^ "wVwAfe %^^«^« ^^K^"i^s«5* 
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teacher to tell you the meaning of difficult words. €U>od 
teachers like to be asked questions about the lessons.** 

"Rule VI. — Try to read softly^ as if you were reading 
to your own teacher, and not to the next class. If you read 
loudly, the boy who is doing the same two classes oS, is 
afraid his teacher will hear you instead of himself, uid 
reads still louder ; and as others do the same, the noise 
becomes almost deafening. The teachers, of course, cannot 
teach so well as they would do, if they did not require to 
tire themselves with trying not to hear what others are 
gayinpr, and with speaking loud enough to make you hear." 

"Rule VII. — When the bell rings for the closing service^ 
stand up straight immediately. Nerer lounge at either 
singing or prayer. Try to put your whole heart and mind 
into the engagements, and to feel that the good conduct 
and success of your class depends upon you. Whatever 
you seem to join in, do so heartily, but not noisily.''* 

These rules had been, on the whole, tolerably well kept. 
The class was regaining a good character, * and Mrs. 
Clayton felt encouraged in her work. At this time, 
however, events were taking place in the day school (which 
nearly all the children attended) that caused much talk 
among them, and made it more difficult for her to gain 
their full attention to their Sunday lessons. A large new 
day school-room had been built, and was to be opened in a 
month's time, with a tea for all the scholars to whom their 
teachers gave tickets — the great question was, as only so 
many tickets were to be given in each class, who would 
have them and who not. The master announced that 
they would be given to those who best deserved them ; and 
now, many boys and girls who had been idle and rude, 
strove hard during the three or four weeks that remained to 
do their best in hopes of getting invited to the tea-meet- 
ing. Willie Newcombe took no trouble. He knew th^t 
i^2Z7ii77f/i/i ///-said lesson and stolen holiday he had lost 
tiscbaBCBf 80, to br&YQ it out, he airan'^^^Xo ^<;^mtli8ome 
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Other lads for a row on the river that evening ; a great 
deal better, they said, than drinking tea in a hot school- 
room. While Willie and his friends were talking loudly 
over their plans, a board with " Study to be quiet" on it 
was being nailed up over the mantle piece, and more bad 
marks were set against their names in consequence of their 
inattention to this notice. 

On the next Sundajr and the two following, Mrs. Clayton 
found her class less disposed to sit still than usual, they had 
so much to say to one another about the tea-meeting. The 
rules, however, were always looked for with interest and 
the thrie followingwere given to them one after another. 

" Rule VIII.— -When school is over, sit down in your 
place, till your class is called by the superintendent to leave 
the room. Do not talk, or your teacher cannot hear your 
class called, and confusion may arise. Do not be in a hurry ; 
but watch your teacher's eye, and when it says, you may go, 
rise quietly, one by one, bow to your teacher, and walk out 
of the room. As you go home, remember whose daj it is, 
and think of what you nave been learning. This will help 
YOU to walk steadily, and to avoid annoymg other persons 
by running and laughing in the streets.'* 

" Rule IX. — Never bring anything to eat in school. You 
do yourselves harm by eating such unwholesome things as 
sugar-sticks, nuts, and green apples, between meals. Xom 
waste your money. You dirty your hands and faces. And 
if you buy them on Sunday, you do the poor people who 
sell them a still greater harm, by preventing them from 
going to a place of worship ; and besides, how can you eat 
and attend to your lessons at the same time P** 

" Rule X. — Always try to bring some money for th§ 
missionary box. You may only be able to bring a farthing ; 
but God docs not look so much at the amount which people 
give, as He does to whether they ^^^ \\. Oc^ftssAxj^* ^sj^-^^ 
have gamed much happiness by l^wxivck^ ^wsJ^ ^^'^,^J^ 
Will give uff great happmeaa also to^^^ o\JaKK%^»^w^^ 
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knowledge, and this we can do by giving to the support of' 
missionaries ; while at the same time we show our thank- 
fulness to God for our Christian home and friends." 

*'So you have your ticket for the tea-meeting next 
Wednesday," said Willie to his cousin, on the Saturday 
after Rule X. had been given to the children. " They say 
Mrs. Clayton is coming to it ; if Td known that I'd have 
tried for a ticket, too. I didn't know sh^ had anything to 
do with the day school. Well, never mind, a lot of us 
are goin^ on the water and we'll have some fun, I reckon.** 

" You'll do no such thing," said his mother, who had just 
come in ; " you are not to go on the water. You may stay 
at home, and serve you right for not keeping to your school." 

It was not often that Mrs. Newcombe was vexed with 
Willie, but she was afraid to trust him on the water, and 
annoyed that her boy had failed to get a ticket for the tea, 
while Annie had got one among the first. 

" Oh, what a bother !" cried Mrs. Newcombe, hearing 
voices on the stairs, "here's that gossip, Mrs. Jones, coming 
to hinder me. Annie, say I've gone out to tea, and shan't 
be home till late, and I'll slip in here meanwhile. If once 
she comes in, I'll never get my Saturday cleaning done." 

**But I can't, aunt," stammered Annie; "you're at 
home." 

"Do as I bid you, miss," answered her aunt, "here 
she is." 

" Oh, aunt, I can't say it, it's not true." 

In a rage, Mrs. Newcombe pushed Annie aside, opened 
the door herself, and in her temper got rid of her unwel- 
come visitor fast enough. Then she turned upon her niece. 

" How dar^ you accuse me of falsehood, you wicked girl 
—what harm would it have done her, pray P — ^^wasn't it 
better than offending her by telling her the truth?" 

** Teacher said we were to speak the truth always, 
mia^erer-^" 
"Don't tell me what alie 8ays\ \i ^>o ^^^i t&% 
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u what jou leam in Sunday-school, you donH go there 
again." 

" Oh, mother," cried Willie, " how can you ?" 

** And you*ll stay at home to-morrow, too," she added, 
all the crosser because she felt herself wrong. 

" Then you'll let us send word why we don't come ?" 
said he, " Mrs. Clayton's first rule says we are to." 

** Yes, ril send word — that Annie is kept at home for 
disobedience, and you for impertinence ; now, clear out of 
my way." 

Annie went to the little place where she slept, and cried 
bitterly. It was hard to keep away from the lessons she 
80 loved, but harder still that her kind friend should hear so 
bad an account of her. But as she thought of the Saviour, 
he grew calmer. He knew it all. He would help her. And 
thinking thus she was strengthened to an act of self-denial, 
which she had been planning all day. The ticket for 
the tea-meeting was hers, but she had gained permission to 
transfer it to her cousin, and had only waited for a good 
time to tell him so. It was difficult now to eive up this 
one chance of seein? Mrs. Clayton, but she Knew Willie 
well — he mi^ht be led to disobey his mother, and go on 
the water — if he went to the tea, there would be no temp- 
tation to do wrong. It took some time to make Willie 
accept the ticket, and he only did so because she assured 
him that it would please her better if he did. 

On the following afternoon Nancy brought her new 
paper to show the two children ; on it was 

KULB 'Sl.-^Always wash your hands fust before you com$ 
to school. If your hands are dirty, you can scarcely expect 
that your books will remain clean, or that your teacher 
will like to shake hands with you.** 

It was not till Willie had started for the tea thai 
Mrs. Newcombe understood how he had gpt «»^ 'Vk^:5^^dw. 
Thouffh a hard woman, she qoxA*^ iiG\» \m\» ^,^jsss»^'^«s^ 
JLum&B patience and unsel^liacL^f^ wA ^^xa. ^^ ^*^ 
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though by very slow degrees, her own manners became 
softer, and higher thoughts found place in her heart, so 
that in time, Jack Newcombe was won back to his home. 
But all this was the work of many months. 

Next Sunday morning Willie and Annie were at school. 
Mrs. Newcombe had not sent the threatened message, so 
few explanations of their absence were needed. 

" I will give you the last rule this morning," said Mrs. 
Clayton, ** and you must settle who deserves the reward 
this afternoon, for Miss Herbert will be here next Sunday 
for a short time, and then I hope to return to you again." 

"Rule XII. — Be ready to give place to one another. Avoid 
pushing past each other rudely. Be courteous. Be obliging. 
Be gentle to the little ones, and in all things, * be kmdfy 
affectioned one to another with brotherly love ; in honour 
preferring one another.* " 

That afternoon as the slips of papers were handed up, 
Mrs. Clayton smiled as she read ** Annie Graham" time 
after time. And all were pleased, and none surprised, save 
Annie herself, when the beautiful Bible was given to her. 

" And now, dear children/' said Mrs. Clayton, " strive 
all of you to be Oood Sunday Scholars, xou may not 
always be the most clever, but you are generally sure to 
excel if you take pains with everything ; above all, try to 
serve Gk)d in little things, as well as help your teachers to 
make yours the best and happiest Sunday-school. Example 
spreads ; and a well-conducted school is iust made up of 
well-behaved scholars. And remember that God is willing 
to help you to do well if you ask Him, and earnestly seek 
to please Him.** 

**Even a child is known by his doings, whether his work 
be pure and whether it be right.** — Prov. zxii. 
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On a pleasant part of the vUlage green, stood the school 
belonging to the small parish of Harlej. It was a humble 
building, the master was a plain pains-taking man, and 
the boys, who formed the bulk of the scholars, were chieflj 
the sons of labouring men, and of one or two small farmers 
in the neighbourhood. It was a retired and quiet spot, few 
people crossed the green, and the appearance there of a 
stranger was an event of rare occurrence. 

It happened, however, one fine bright morning in May, 
that a man with a pack at his back, was wending his way 
across the green, when the hum of children*s voices, and the 
louder tones of a man, attracted the attention of the 
traveller, and he drew up towards the school-house, thinking 
that he might, perhaps, find a customer for some of the 
goods he was ct rrying. Entering the porch he placed his 
pack on one of the benches, but seeing that the business of 
the school was proceeding, Jacob Jenkins, that was the 
packman's name, stood quietly looking on, and soon became 
interested by what he saw and heard. A Bible-class was at 
first under examination, and then the master called forward 
two or three of his scholars to whom he considered it neces- 
sary to give sej^arate attention. These boys were all dis- 
missed — some with a few words of approval, and some with 
slight marks of disapprobation — all except one, a stout sturdy 
feUow oi about ten years old. After blundering over his 
JvMon for some time, making many stupid mistakes, which 

// Wat plain to see arose from iaciU«iiilvoii^^^TXi«i&\^Wi^^ 

*!Ab iwsk bia hooky ^«vinflr- 
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** It is no use my wasting any more time over you, Richard 
Shaw, you seem resolved never to do well ; this is the same 
lesson which you had to learn three days ago, and you do 
not know it any better than on the first on which I gave it 
to you." 

'* It is so hard, sir," said the boy. 

**No, Richard, it is not that," said the master; "it is an 
easv lesson ; but you are an idie boy, who will neither work 
at home, nor learn at school." 

Richard Shaw who bad cauffht sight of the pack-man, did 
not like this public reproof : for, as is the case with many 
others, he was desirous of approbation, thoush he would be . 
at little trouble to properly obtain it. fiut it was not 
merely a passii^ wish to appear well in this strangei'*s 
opinion that Richard felt; it was something in Jacob 
Jenkins, fixed and earnest gaze, as he met his eye, which 
strongly attracted the boy, and made him wish that his ill 
conduct had not been exposed before him. 

Having settled his scholars to their lessons for a time, 
the master turned to Jenkins, saying, 

** I am afraid, friend, I have detained you a long while;, 
but I could not attend to you before without neglecting mj 
boys." 

Jacob replied that it was of no consequence, the having 
kept him waiting, for it had pleased him to observe what 
went forward in the school. 

"I liked your method," said he, **you have patience and 
firmness, and your scholars ought to get on under you." 

" It is pleasant to hear you say so," said the master; **for 
we teachers want a little encouragement now and then ; I 
do not care for any amount of trouble I take, except it is 
with boys who can but will not learn. It is such as they 
who are my greatest trials." 

Richard Shaw, who was seated near the door, and heard 
all that had passed, felt his colour rise^ tot \i^^%& «assk *^s^ 
master alluded to him, as he made t\3^\e»X ^^<^th%!^^^^ 
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At noon the school broke up, and the boys, with a joyous 
•hoat, rushed forth into the fresh air and Uie bright sun- 
shine; some gambolled across the green to their homes, 
hunsry and impatient for the dinners their kind mothers 
womd have prepared for them ; others, sufficiently happy in 
their liberty, sauntered alons shady lanes, or over me»dows 
ffay with spring flowers, while Richard walked slowly along, « 
thinking, with a feeling of shame, over the repfbof he had 
received that morning. 

But his thoughts received a new direction on perceiving 
one of his school-fellows sitting on a heap of stones by the 
road side, apparently waiting for his approach. 

"Why, Jem Smith," exclaimed he, "now came you here! 
Why were you not at school this momine ?" 

The boy thus addressed replied, that fiiding himself too 
late for the opening of the school, he would not come at all, 
as he had lately been several times reproved by the master 
for not being in time. Jem Smith was of the same order 
of idle boys as Richard Shaw, and their companionship with 
one another did neither of them any good. In the present 
instance, Jem waited to watch for his school-fellow passine 
by, that he might speak to him about a cricket match 
thit was shortly to take place between the village boys, 
and those of a small neighbouring town. 

" Bad luck for us," said Jem, . shaking his head, " Joe 
Collins, our best batsman, has sprfuned his arm and will not 
be able to play ; and sure enough the Shoreham boys will 
beat us, if we don*t ^et some good practice before the day ; 
so I want you to shirk school this afternoon, and join me 
and two or three others, and have a game on the common.** 

** Can't promise ; but will if I can," replied Richard. 

" There must be no ifs about it," saia Jem; "you must 
come, or we shall be beaten." 

Richard repeated that he could not promise, and mutter- 

ing Bomethiug about his father being over strict lust now, 

and that be did not think he could eacv^^ «<^^VEa.^«£fcer« 
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Boon, he turned off and proceeded homewards; but he had not 
gone far down the lane that led to the farm, when he espied 
the stranger who had excited his interest in the morning. 

Standing opposite a hedge by the way-side was Jacob 
Jenkins ; his head was bent forward, and he appeared to 
be intently watching something on the ground. Richard, a 
little distance off, stood still, wondering what it could be that 
thus enga^d the traveller's attention ; presently a bird on the 
wing passmg close by the spot where Jacob was standing, 
caused him to turn, and then he perceived Richard. 

The traveller saw at once, by the expression of the boVa 
countenance, that he was wishing to know what it was that 
had so fully engaged hi» own attention, and he good- 
naturedly beckoned Richard forward. 

** You would like to know what it is that I have been 
watching so earnestly;" said he, *Met us sit down on this 
litttle bank, and we will look on together.** 

Richard gladly did so, and Jacob then said, **what ii 
it you see here P is there anything to remark upon P" 

** I only see ants crawling," answered Richard, in a tone 
of disappointment 

"You are not accustomed," said Jacob, kindly faying 
his hand on the boy*s shoulder, " to make minute observa- 
tions, and to find sources of wonder in the small things of 
nature. I have been for some time watching the efforts 
that that little creature, the ant just opposite to us, has 
been, and still is, making to carry the load you now see it 
burdened with, to its nest in the hedge. You see that 
what it is struggling to bear along is something bigger than 
itself. Many times, since I have sat here looking on, I 
have seen the ant drop its load, and then a^ain raise it, and 
proceed a little farther on its way, and it will continue this 
labour till it has attained its end. What a les^n in 
patience and perseverance does that ant supply. He has 
a necessary task to perform, and he doe» x^vA. ^h^ NX» ^^ 
because it ia hard. However ^^;^<i\i\l,>afe \jfi«^ wi. ^sa.^^ ^ 
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till he has conquered all obstacles, and brought bis labonr» 
to a satisfactory end/* 

The word " hard'* and **^ lesson,** sent the colour into 
Bichard*s checks, for he remembered with a feeling of 
no little shame, the reproof the school-master had given 
him in the hearing of this interesting stranger. 

" Your Maker, dear boy," said Jacob, " has blessed yoa 
with reason and the power to improve, and be will require 
that gifts so precious shall not be wasted in idleness and 
inattention. At the last daj, the great judgment day, we 
must all give an account of the way in which we have 
employed our time.** 

Jacob paused for an instant, and then went on, **we 
must all serve God; some in one way, and some ia 
another ; but all must do the duty to which they are called, 
A child's chief duty is to obey his parents, and to strive to 
be of assistance to them. If a boy will not learn at 
school, he wastes his father's money, and causes him great 
disappointment. Your father, Richard, wishes you to be 
a tolerable scholar, and you take no pains to satisfy him. 
Parents such as yours ought to have a good child.** 

"What!'* exclaimed Richard, surprised, "do you know 
my father and mother ?'* 

"I have only known them to-day,** answered Jacob, 
•* but I saw enough of them to excite my regard and 
esteem. I will tell you how it happened that I became 
acquainted with them." 

Richard was all curiosity to know, and Jacob went on to 
say, " Just after you had started for school, I went in at 
the farm-gate, intending to go up to the bouse in order to 
see if the good mistress wanted anything in my way. Well^ 
as I was going along, I stumbled over a log and fell down 
and hurt my leg. Your father, who saw the accident^ 
hastened up to me, and assisted me to rise, and led me 
mto the bouse. The wound, though not of a serious nature, 
hied a good deal^ and jour father caAied \q ^oux motbar ta 
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bring some slips of linen, and together they bound up my leg. 
Your parents then kindly made me rest, and your father 
drew me a mug of beer, while your mother cut me a slice 
of bread and cheese." 

" Father and mother are always kind to anyone in dis- 
tress," said Richard, well pleased with the traveller's praises 
of his parents. 

** Meanwhile," said Jacob, ^' I entered into a little chat 
with your father. And what do you think, Richard, our 
talk was about ? " 

**I ean't think," said the boy, *' perhaps it was about 
the things you have in your pack." 

** No," said Jacob, " it was not about any such trifling 
•ubject — it was about yourself." 

"About me!" exclaimed Richard. 

"Yes," said Jacob, "your father talked on a subject 
that was nearest his heart. He began to say that he had 
never had the advantage of much schooling himself, and 
that he felt the disadvantage every day of his life. That 
what he greatly desired was to have his son able to assist 
him, and that he wished him to learn not only for himself, 
but for his boy's sake. I do not want Dick," continued 
he, " to learn a great many things. The most I want him 
to do is to read well, write a plain hand, and cast accounts 
with tolerable readiness. But the boy will not learn, the master 
tells me he takes no pains, and though his mother and I 
talk to him and beg him to be attentive, it is of no use. 
It seems only waste of money to send him to school, and 
if I take him away, I shall not know what to do with him, 
for he will not work at home." 

Jacob paused, and then said, "Should you like your 
father to take you from school, and you to be known as 
the dunce of the parish ? " 

Richard was beginning to feel very uncomfortable, still 
there was something about Jacob's manner of l«UE.Y(\^>iD»i^ 
kept him spell- bound. 
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** But,** said Jacob, rising, ^ I must be off now, 1117 leg 

is well rested, and I shall be able to walk to Harler wh^re 
a man has asked me to meet him on a little busineBs at 
tv70 o*clock. I must be punctual, so now, good bye.** 

"Are you going away?'* said Richard; "will joanot 
call at the farm before you go ? Do come again.** 

" I expect,** replied Jacob, " that I shall be in the Tillage 
attain in a few days ; and I will try to come to the farm 
then.** 

Richard walked home slowly, partly thinking of what 
Jacob had been sapng, but dwelling much more upon his 
regret at losing sight of so pleasant a companion. Ex- 
cepting that Jacob had made him uncomfortable by telling 
him of his faults, it had never happened to him to hear 
^ any one talk in the manner the traveller had done. And 
' then his look was so wise, and yet so kind, Richard seemed 
to think he was quite a different boy as he listened to him. 
And though admiration of Jacob Jenkins dwelt more in 
Richard*s mind than the wisdom he had been uttering, 
it is due to the boy to say, that for a short time he was 
impressed with the words he had heard, and was rather 
more attentive to his parents. 

But bad habits are not easily broken through, and in a 
few days Richard became as careless as ever, though he 
never ceased to watch eagerly for Jacob*s coming. 

One day when there was a holiday at the school, Mrs. 
Shaw said to her son, as he was preparing to go out. 

" I wish, Richard, you would stop at home and help me 
this afternoon. Babj is so fretful, poor little thing, with 
her teeth, that she will not let me put her out of my arms 
for more than a few minutes together. She would be 
quiet in the cradle if you would rock it, and perhaps fall 
asleep ; or you might turn the churn, if you like that 
better, the cream is already in it, the butter must be made 
to-day, for it is market day at C — — ■■■- to-morrow, and 
it must be seat offverj early; and then there is thepigaP 
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victuals to carry to them, thej ought to have been fed an 
hour ago, but father is down in the fields seeinff after the 
sheep, and I do not know when he will be back?* 

«* Where are you ffoinff?** continued she, as Richard, 
with his hat on and his bat in his hand, was making his 
way across the kitchen to the house door, which was stand- 
ing open ; ** do stop and help me, there*s a good boy." 

*'I can*t, mother," replied Richard, "I could not stay 
on any account ; the boys are goina; to play at cricket on 
the green, against the great match. 

*^ But," said Mrs. Shaw, plaintively, "you so often play 
at cricketp and I do so want help this afternoon." 

*'Gan*t stop, indeed, mother; I can^t disappoint Jem 
Smith again. This is to be a srand practice, and I am 
wanted to bowl — I am the best bowler of the whole lot," 
and with this self-satisfied speech he darted forward to go 
out. But at the door he came to a sudden stop ; for a 
most unexpected sight met his eyes ; leaning against the 
door-post, in a manner that snowed he was not just 
arrived, stood Jacob Jenkins ! Him whom Richard had 
constantly been thinking of, and so much wishing to see. 
There could be no doubt but that Jacob had overheard all 
that had iust passed between himself and his mother ; and 
what could this good man think of him I 

The boy was utterly abashed, and it was some time 
before he could contrive to say a word or two of welcome, 
but Jacob heeded him not, and went into the house. 

Pleasant ^eetings passed between Jacob and Mrs. Shaw, 
the baby smiled at him, and he took her in his arms. 

*^ See," said he, *Hhe little one is quite good with me. I 
am not a bad nurse ; I will take care of her while you go 
and chum your butter; or perhaps you had better lay her 
in her cradle, and I will rock her off to sleep. But, first 
let me take the pigs their food;" and so sa^n^^ J«ii.<^V^ 
carried off to the stye the pail oi Iqq^ '^\iv2^^^:«^- "^csa^ 
pointed out to him. He tVien t^Imtxl^^ X^^^^q. t^i^^5&:\s^%"^»^ 
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cradle, at the same time he sung in a low sweet Toice, one 
of his favourite hymns. 

But what was Richard doing all this time, did he go off 
to his cricket P No ; after standing some time seeing and 
hearinff all that was passing within doors, he slunk away to 
a hay loft, and seating himself on one of the trusses, he 
wept long and bitterly ; nor did he leave his hiding place 
till evening, when he heard his father's voice calling for 
him. 

With eyes swollen with crying, Richard took his place at 
the table, where tea was prepared, and where he saw Jacob 
seated talking like an old friend to his parents. 

After a time, Jacob turned to Richard and said, " Did 
you enjoy your game at cricket, and did you out-shine all 
the boys in bowling?" 

"I did not go;" sobbed out Richard, unable to con- 
trol his feelings. 

Nothing more was then said on this subject; but 
when Jacob was about to depart^ he called to Richard 
and led him out as far as the garden-gate ; stopping 
there, he said, "I see, my boy, that you are sorry for 
your conduct towards your mother this afternoon; that 
is one stage towards improvement. Depend upon it, 
Richard, that care-for-self is of all others that which 
makes the poorest return. Selfish people neither love nor 
are beloved. You have read, or heard read, in the New 
Testament, how our Blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ, com- 
mands us to love one another; even strangers we are 
told to love ; how much more, then, should children love 
their parents, and strive to assist them ?" 

"I will never be selfish again," cried Richard, "I 
will help mother, and do as father bids me.*' 

"That is right," said Jacob, "you may find it hard 

at first to do all you ought; but try and try again, and 

aak for assistance in your efforts — assistance that will 

never be denied if asked for ia Bvii<i«nVj wA ^vcii^eNsi^i!^ 
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Fraj to God for His gracious aid, and think constantly 
of the example in doing good, which Jesus Christ has 
set you." 

" I will," answered Richard ; " and you, Jacob, don*t 
you think very ill of me; I want you to love me; and 
come again soon, and you shall find me a different boy." ^ 

**One word more, my little friend, before parting," ' 
said Jacob, as he kindly shook hands with the penitent 
boy, *' choose your companions well ; do not associate 
with the idle and the worthless, the company of such 
can do you no good, and must do you harm." 

It was six months before the traveller went his rounds 
again in the direction of Harley. In the meantime 
Mrs. Shaw had become seriously ill, and on Christmas- 
day it was necessary to send for a doctor to see her. On 
the following day a gentleman in the neighbourhood was 
to give a feast to the village boys and girls in and around . 
Harley. Richard Shaw was, of course, among those in- 
vited, and for a fortnight before nothing had been 
talked of among the children but the promised treat. 
They were to assemble at four o'clock in the evening, and 
depart at seven. It so happened that some medicine which 
the doctor ordered, and which he promised to send for 
Mrs. Shaw, never came. It was to be at the house by 
three, and the medical man laid great stress upon its being 
taken immediately, the poor woman's recovery, he said, 
greatly depending upon it. What was to be done ? Why, 
the only thing was to fetch it. But the doctor lived three 
miles off. It was now nearly four o'clock. Mr. Shaw was 
out on business, and the farm-man, like everyone else 
about, was away holiday-making. 

"I will fetch your medicine, mother," said Richard, 
" you shall not go without it." 

"But, my child," said his mother, \Ts.^i."K«>L\»N^'sRfe>^'^'^i«^ 
is the daj of the treat, and \i 70x1 ttQ loi m^ \sis^^\»R: ^^>^ 
wIU lose all chance of being tueift* 
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*^ Never mind," stud Richard, ** I shall go, mother ;*' and 
8Datehing up a little basket and his hat he hastened off. 
Arrived at the doctor^s, he found that both he and 
the assistant were out, and Richard had to wait a long 
time for the medicine, so long, indeed, that all thoughts 
of going to the treat had to be siven up. But on his 
reaching home a most unexpected pleasure met him ; Jacob 
Jenkins was sitting talking to his mother. 

The company of this und sood man had cheered her 
during her son*8 absence, and she had had the delight of 
telling him of the great change for the better which had 
taken place in Richard's character. He was no longer idle 
at school, he was obedient to his parents, and attentive to 
hi8 little sister. 

On Richard's entrance, Jacob went forward and shook 
him cordiaUj by the hand, *' I am glad to see you,'* said 
he, **it always gives me joy to meet a boy who does 
his duty." 

Richard's face glowed with pleasure at these words of 
approbation, and when he lay down in his bed that night 
he experienced more delight than the best treat in the 
world could have afforded him. 

From this time he persevered more than ever in his efforts 
to conquer his faults ; his mother soon recovered her health 
and always said that the joy she had felt at her son's wil- 
lingness to deny himself m order that she might have her 
mSicine in time, had done her as much good as the medicine 
itself. However that might be, it gave Richard great plea- 
sure to hear her say so, and to feel that day by day, he was 
becoming a greater comfort to his parents and winning the 
esteem and approbation of his schoolmaster and £riend& 




* KeMlilDg an old brown book from a shelf where he alweja kept It aa 
patting on hia ipectaolea, he preaently pointeA Bflori V^ % ^waew^^^^A 
he deaired him to read." 



HENEY'S DEEAM 

AND ITS LESSONS' 



Ih one corner of a dark warehouse, at ^e back of a daA 
house, in the midst of a dark street in London, a littie 
apprentice boy one day seated hiniself upon a bale of duslj 
goods, and presently fell asleep. !P6or Henry (that was 
his name) was not at this time very happy in ms mind; 
though, had he known a little more of lire, he would hare 
seen much greater reason to be contented with his circum- 
stances than he now did. He had been brought up in the 
country, perhaps too tenderly, by a yery fond motlier, a 
widow ; she died ; and then he was bound appreiftM; by 
the assistance of his relations, to a London tradiMttiAs. 
Henry fancied he was treated with little kindness ia his 
master^s family. Perhaps this partly arose from his i^b- 
rance of the world, and mistaken ideas of what may reaMon- 
ably be expected from those we have to do witiu It is 
probable, too, he had never reflected that in the view of 
mere men of business, sentiment^ in all its varieties, is the 
most worthless kind of dead stock that can lay upon one*8 
hands. Being quite unaccustomed to the prompt and brisk 
dispatch of London business, he felt at first bewildered and 
discouraged by the smart orders he received, and the strict 
attention to them that was required ; and he saw no one 
around him whose counsel he could ask, much less whose 
Mvtnpatby he could invite. For he was but a little boy, and 
the tall lada and smart young mew yi\io \stw!^«^ ^^afiX ^ksok 
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fifty times in a day, up and down the long shop, took no 
other notice of Henry than scolding him when they were 
eross, and laughing at him when they were merry. Hit 
mistress he thought a very fine lady, but he never saw her 
more than once a day from the remotest perspectiTe of a 
long dining table ; and then the tone of yoice in which she 
used to say, ** Do you choose any more, Henry P " did not 
much encourage bun to open his heart to her. As for his 
master, he was so many removes from him in dignity and 
office, that very little intercourse passed between them. It 
was one afternoon, after having been employed all the pre- 
ceding part of the day ih the warehouse, that Henry, fatigued 
and melancholy, fell asleep, as before related. Joy and 
hope keep youthful eyelids open, but the dispirited yield 
readily to sleep. 

Henry*s dream, in the early part of it, was (like dreamt 
in general) too indistinct and unconnected to be at all 
worthy of record; but it gradually became more rational; 
and at well as he can remember, it was to this effect : — He 
thought that be rose to leave the warehouse ; but upon en* 
taring the long passage that led to the front of the house, 
it appeared to unusually dark, diat he shrunk back, and 
woula have returned, but something compelled him to pro- 
ceed. At every step he thought the darkness increased, and 
the passage became so extremely narrow that he could with 
difioultr creep alone upon his hands and knees. It was ex- 
oeedingiy cold, and Henry experienced a horror altogether 
indescribable. The passage, too, seemed to lengthen as h^ 
proceeded, and he b^an to despair of reaching the end, 
when a dim and distant light suddenly discovered it to hioL 
At he advanced, he found" that the light proceeded from the 
veviees of the door at the end of the passage : and it now 
teemed as if the apartment within must be illumined witk 
iomethmff briehter than sun-beam^. '^V^'Ol ^ ^^^"^^^^^ 
reached Se door, he perceived WvaX. \\. -^la l%s»«^^ ^'SiA 
banot mMMSj iroOf and exhaaiaUd %a \i^ ^»J^^^ ^saB^wsB**^ 
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no visible impediment, something constantly retarded him 
as often as he endeavoured to rise : at length, just as he 
was resolving to give one effectual spring, the rattling of a 
mail coach that drove furiously through the narrow street, 
with the piercing notes of the guard's horn, suddenly 
awoke him, and it being now dark, the lamps flashing m 
they passed on the ceiling and lumber of the warehouse, 
perfectly restored him to his recollection. Who has not e-x* 
perienced the blankness of awaking from a dream of ecstasy 
to the dull reality of present circumstances ? No wonder 
that Henry returned to his employments with a deeper 
feeling of the joylessness of his situation. For several days 
the impression of his dream remained so strongly on his 
imagination, that he began to think it must be interpreted 
in favour of his future fortune. 

There was an old porter, called Stephen, much esteemed 
for hici sobriety and fidelity, who had served many years in 
this business. His good-natured look and obliging manner 
often attracted the attention of Henry : and happening one 
day, soon after this, to be sent to him on some business in 
the cellars, where Stephen was generally employed, he en- 
tered into conversation with him ; and in hopes of a flatter- 
ing interpretation, presently related his dream. 

" Well, Master Henry," said the old porter, when he had 
finished, *^ there is nothing in all this but what you may one 
day come to, if you do but go the right way to work 
for it" 

" Indeed I are you in earnest ? " said Henry. " Ah ! I 
suppose you think I have rich relations ; but do you know, 
my old friend (for I don't mind speaking to you, because 
you look good-natured) that though I am apprenticed to 
this great business, I am but a poor boy ; for I have no 
father, nor mother either, now; nor any fortune of my 
own, so that it is very unlikely, is It \i^t^\W.\ ^^^^'^^st 
come to a flne estate ? " «, ,j. ,5^5.^. 

''Not more unlikely t\xaxv \\i«>X. I ^vsviSft.> ^^V^^^ ^ 
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porter; "and do you know, young master, I have good 
expectations of as great things, and greater too, than any 
you saw in your dream." 

Here Henry expressed his surprise ; and with a look of 
incredulity requested an explanation. Whereupon the old 
porter said that if he would not believe him, he would show 
him the title deeds of his estate; and reaching an old 
brown book from a shelf where he always kept it, and 
putting on his spectacles, he presently pointed Henry to a 
part wnich he desired him to read. The words were these: 
**In my Father*s h«iuse are many mansions ; I go to pre- 
pare a place for you." 

" Dear ! " said Henry, " that is only a text in the Bible ; 
do you think I never read that before ? You are joking 
witn me, I fancy." 

" Oh no, my dear, I am quite serious," said the porter; 
** and if you will have patience to hear me, 1*11 tell you 
what I mean. I was but a lad, very little older than you 
are, when it pleased God to convince me that if I should 
gain the whole world and lose my soul, it would profit me 
nothing: — I saw that it would be the most imprudent, 
dangerous and desperate conduct to enjoy any peace in 
this world, till I had a good hope of being happy to all 
eternity. And I wondered much (and so I do still) that all 
reasonable persons did not think the same. So after suf- 
fering a great deal of pain and trouble of mind, I was at 
last convinced that as the Lord Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners, and as He commands every one who 
hears of it to believe this and be saved, that I, a poor un- 
worthy lad as I was, might come to Him, and that He would 
not cast me out. S^) I believed that He would save me from 
my sins, and that He would give me, yes even to me, ever- 
JaatiDg Yde, O ! it is a wonderful thing I but as God has 

promiaed it^ who am I that I should dare to doubt it ? 

WeH ffi'r, from that time to this 1 Viove ^otv^ wx tk^ ^^.y 
r^'oicing. It ia true I have bad to 'woi^ Vw^ w^^ ^<i\ftfe« 
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times to fare hard, year after year; and as to the ^eat 
things of this world, I have had nothing to do with them : 
but then, I often think to myself, when I lam at work in 
this cellar, and hear the chariots rolling away in the street 
above, what does that signify P It is but waiting a few 
years, and if I do but persevere in the good ways of God, 
what great things will be mine! Why, sir, God Himself 
hath assured us that there is nothing in this world to be 
compared with what is preparing for them that love Him. 
Think what one of these mansions will be, that Jesus is 

§one to make ready : and, to refer to the similitude of your 
ream, there is but one dark and cold passage to pass be- 
fore I enter on my heavenly inheritance. O, Master Henry, 
never be fretting yourself because you are not likely to 
come to such a fine estate in this world as that you saw in 
vour dream ; but rejoice to think that there is something 
beyond all comparison better, God will give you if you do 
but ask him for it : and forasmuch as there was that, so 
rare and beautiful in the things you beheld, as you can in 
no wise express ; so, it seems to me to set forth something 
of that glory of which the Scripture saith that ^ eye hath 
not seen it, nor ear heard, neither can the heart of man 
conceive thereof.' " 

Now, as Henry had not been in the habit of hearinff 
much on the subject of religion, he was the more struck 
with this discourse of the old porter. Especially he no- 
ticed the lively joy that he manifested in his look and 
manner, at the prospect of future happiness. For it was not 
mere talk with this good man : he really felt the unspeak- 
able joy arising from a good hope of soon being in heaven, 
^nd he was most sincere in sapring, that he accounted all 
the good and great things of this world as less than nothing 
in comparison with **an eternal weight of glory :** and O^ 
how strange, that every one is not ot \i\a a\k\\!iLSss\SL\ 

Henjj and hia old friend \i«A mwv^ QiWiN«w»5»ss«^ ''SSa. 
this on the same subject. Yf e\\ ^o\]^di\X»^i'^>^ ^sk^^-tJSB^sw^ 
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and high discourse were more frequently held in splendid 
drawing-rooms as that which often passed in the dark cellar. 
The result appeared to be unspeakably advantageous to 
young Henry. His mind was relieved of a weight of anxiety, 
and ms spirits rose above their depression, as soon as he 
began to perceive that his real and ultimate happiness did 
not in the least depend on his condition in this world, or 
on any of its contingencies. He reflected with sensations 
of almost overwhelming delight, that boundless, endless, 
and even present felicity, was freely offered to his choice 
in the good news of the Gospel. And as (most happily 
for him) he had no ** great possessions," to distract his 
jchoice, he did not "turn away sorrowful," but joyfully, 
thankfully, accepted of life and happiness. Thus, with- 
out fortune, without friends, without any of those things 
which are sought after with such unceasing avidity by the 
men and women of this world, and to the attainment of 
which such tremendous sacrifices are made, this happy 
young person found himself possessed of all wealth in the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. 
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THE WOEM AND THE SNAIL. 

A FABLE. 



A LITTLE worm too close that played 
In contact with a gai*deiier*8 spade, 
Writhing about in sudden pain, 
Perceiv^ that he was cut m twain ; 
His nether half, left short and free, 
Much doubting its identity. 
However, when the shock was past, 
New circling rinss were formed so fast 
By Nature's hand, which fails her never, 
That soon he was as long as ever. 
But jet the insult and the pain 
This little reptile did retain, 
In what, in man, is called the brain. 

One fine spring evening, bright and wet. 
Ere jet the Apru sun was set. 
When slimj reptiles crawl and coil 
Forth from the soft and humid soil. 
He left his subterranean claj 
To move alons the gravellj waj ; 
Where suddemj his course was stopt 
By something on the path that drop! ; 
when, with precaution and fraiTi^TVft^ 
He straight sbrunk up to V^bM iaa vvl^. 
That 'twas a stone 'was ^%\>Vv^\i^^v2n^*k 
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THE WOBM AND THE SNAIL. 

But floon discovering locomotion, 

He recognized the coat of mail, 

And wary antlers of a snail, 

Which some young rogue (we beg his pardon) 

Had flung into his neighbour's garden. 

The snail, all shattered and infirm. 
Deplored his fate, and told the worm. 
** Alas I ^* says he, ** I know it well, 
All this is owing to my shell : 
They could not send me up so high, 
Describing circles in the sky, 
But that, on this account, His known 
I bear resemblance to a stone : 
Would I could rid me of my case. 
And find a tenant for the place ! 
ril make it known to all my kin ; — 
*This house to let — inquire within.' " 
'*Good I" says the worm, " the bargain's struck; 
I take it, and admire my luck ; 
That shell, from which you'd fain be free, 
Is just the very thing for me. 
Oft have I wished, when danger calls, 
For such impervious castle w^ls. 
Both for defence and shelter made. 
From greedy crow, and murderous spade : 
Yes, neighbour snail, 1*11 hire the room. 
And pay my rent when strawberries come." 
"Do," says the snail, ** and Til declare, 
You'll find the place in good repair. 
With winding ways that will not fail 
To accommodate your length of tail." 
(This fact the wily rogue concealing — 
The fall had broken in his ceilms.) 
^*Of " Bay a the sanguine worm, ''•iVnes^ 
Tbmt I might saf Jy deal Vit\i yoxx.'' 
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Thus was the tenement transferred, 
And that without another word. 

Off went the snail in houseless plight ; 
Alas ! it proved a frosty night, 
And ere a peep of morning light, 
One wish supreme he found prevail; — 
In all the world the foolish snail 
Saw nothing he would like so well — 
Which was — that he had got ^ shell. 
But soon for this he ceased to sigh : 
A little duck came waddling by. 
Who having but a youthful bill. 
Had ventured not so large a pill 
rE*en at imperious huntrer's call) 
As this poor reptile, house' and all. 
But finding such a dainty bite • 

All ready to his appetite, 
Down went the snail, whose last lament, 
Mourned his deserted tenement. 

Meantime the worm had spent his strength 
In vain attempts to curl his length 
His small apartment's space about ; 
For head or tail must needs stick out. 
Kow, if this last was left, *twas more 
Exposed to danger than before. 
And *twould be vastly strange, he said, 
To sit in doors without one's head. 
Alas I he now completely bears 
The unknown weight of household cares ; 
And wishes much some kind beholder 
Would take the burden off his shoulder. 

Now broke the da^i\; wv^ w^atL^w^!!^\^'«^ 
Feeling the shock oi tooUXe^% \5A.w^ 
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He tried to reach that wished-f or goal, 

The shelter of a neighbouring hole ; 

Which proved, when danger tnreatened sore, 

A certain refuge heretofore. 

But failed hfin now this last resort : 

His new appendage stopt him short * 

For all his efforts would not do 

To force it in, or drag it through. 

Oh then, poor worm ! what words can say 

How much he wished his shell away I 

But wishes all were vain, for oh! 

The garden roller, dreaded foe I 

Game growlins by, and did not fail, 

To crush our hero, head and tail, 

— Just when the duck devoured the snail. 



Thus says the fable : — learn from hence, 
It argues want of common sense, 
To think our trials and our labours, 
Harder and heavier than our neighbours' : 
Or that 'twould lighten toils and cares. 
To give them ours in change for theirs ; 
For whether man's appointed lot 
Be really equalized or not, 
(A point we need not now discuss), 
Habit makes ours the best to us. 




■;iiv:^^^--i^^ 



Then UtUe Mabel gave her gold. , 
With loving «^n:T0>»»^<»5V* 
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A sMAUi and low-roof d attic, 
In a dark and narrow street; 

'Twas poYerty*8 own dwellings 
But very clean and neat. 

A tidj bed (with patchwork quilt) 

Stood close behmd the door ; 
A well-wom rug, spread neatly down, 
vLaj on the cleiEmlj floor. 

And near the window, comerwayi, 

There stood another bed ; 
A little one, on chair and stool. 

Whereon a mattress laicL 

And there lay on that bed a- child, 
With body small and frail, 

BiB eyes a tale of suffering told, 
His cheeks were thin and pale. 

He was a cripple, could not move. 

Without another^s aid ; 
Three years upon that tiny bed, 

The little boy had laid. 

His mother save him loving care 
('Twas all she could bestow), 
Andpray'd each morning by his bed, 
TJbat he no want mig\it know. . 
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A charwoman was Mrs. Grant, 

And hard she worked all daj, 
To earn her children's daily bread, 

She knew no other way. 

And as each mom she left her home, 

And the two dear children there. 
In silence was her heart upraised 

To Him, who heareth prayer. 

The widow and the orphan's God, 

She had Him for her stay ; 
She felt that He would care for them 

While she was far awAy. 

Once happy in a husband's love, 

She liVd in cottaj^e home ; 
But when he died, i&tr friends had she 

Whom she could call her own. 

Then she to busy London came 

To dwell and striye for bread ; 
And bravely did she try to keep 

A dwelling o*er their head. 

Two precious children were her own- 
Susie, just eight years old. 

And little Jim, whose hist'ry sad. 
In few words has been told. 

Each mornin? as she left her home, 
To Susie she would say, 
«( Take care dE little helpless Jim, ' 

And tend him all the day. 

** For God has made you strong and well, 
The strons should help the weak ; 
Be very tender unto him, 
And always gen^y ie^ca^* 
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And little Sane dearly lovVl 

Her helpless brother Jim ; 
For hours she'd hy his bedside plaj, 

And talk away to him. 

On Sundays Sune went to school. 
By mother's hand made neat ; 

No tidier child was ever seen 
In that poor crowded Mreet. 

And Susie loy*d her Sabbath school, , 

*And leam'd her text and hymn ; 
And hymn and text she loy'a to teach 
To her dear brother Jim. 

Oft times wben coming home at night, 
The mother, tired, would hear 

Sweet yoices issuing from her room, 
Sweet yoices, soS and dear. 

*Twas Jim and Susie's eyening hymn. 

They sang of Jesu's loye ; 
Of Him who came on earth to die, 

That we might dwdl aboye 1 

And now it was the ** New Year's Eye,** 
They had been talkins long. 

And lifted high thar littie hearts, 
And sang &eir eyening song. 

To-morrow would be "New Yearns Day," 
They long'd for it to come, 

^ would be a liappy day for tiiem. 
Mother would stay at home. 

She work'd at Mr. Riyers' then; 

A party large and fine 
Were coming tiiere on New Year's day^ 
Od bountecfvm Uxt to dxnt. 
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Grown. sons and dauffhters — married now; 

Grandchildren, gms and bojs ; 
And soon that great house would be fiU*d 

With merriment and noise. 

And Mrs. Grant was helping there, 

With busy hand and will ; 
To-morrow she would stay at homeii 

Home duties to fiulfil. 

All thro* that week, when homewards she 

Had bent her weary way. 
She told her children what she*d seen > 

Throughout her busy day. 

Of books and toys she knew were bought. 

To please eacn oominff ffuest; 
How htUe visitors would find 

What each one loY*d the best 

Of huge plum puddings, rich and sweet, 

Mince pies, and turkeys too ; 
How cook and housranaid ran about, 

Eadi having much to do. 

She told them, too, about the shops. 

The tempting things she*d seen 
That very morning, when she fetched 

For cook some eggs and cream. 

And little Susie thought next day, 

(She was but eight years old), 
She would run roimd the corner too, 

And see what things were sold. 

And so she left her brother Jim, 

For minutes brief and few. 
And to the busy street she ran. 

And took hetlonfj^Tv^ii* 
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She did not stay — he was alone — 

To him she ran to tell 
Her little tale, and wish'd that he 

Could have a peep as well. 

She fondly t&t beside his bed, 

And lovingly did speak- — 
RennemVring e*er her motlier^s words, 
'The strong should help the weak.** 



103W YEAR'S EVE. 

And New Tear*s Eve had come at last ! 

Mother would soon be home ; 
The children listen*d for her step, 

Thej Jong*d to hear her come, 

She came at last, and in her hand 

A good-sized basket bore ; 
The children knew tiiat ba&et held 

For them a dunty store t 

Then Mn. Grant kiss'd each dear child^ 

And sat her down to rest ; 
And smiling, bade each one dedare 

What they would like the best 

And then unpacked her treasured store 
Before theur wondering eyes ; 

Like music to her were their words 
Of innocent surprise. 

A tiny piece of Christmas beef, 
A dinner gratid would make ; 
An orange and some nuts, for each 
A little currant «ake* 
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And last of all (in paper pack*d) 

A puddinff met their view ; 
*Twa8 Mrs. Rivers' kindly gift, 

At once the children knew. 

Said tinj Jim, ** How good God is 1 

We ask Him for our bread ; 
But He has sent these nicer things, 

To us to-day instead.** 

Then a branch of ^een and shining leaves. 

With holly hemes red. 
To Jim*s delight, were hung up high 

Above his little bed. 

The happy children chattered on, 

Tho* late the evening hour ; 
Sleep o*er their little joyous eyes 

Had lost its wonted power. 

The mother said, «« We*ll thank the Lord, 

Who us so much hath blest; 
To Him we'll sav our evening prayer. 

And then we'U go to rest.** 

And soon they laid them down to sleep, 

Upon their homely bed ; 
And surely o*er their tarusting sleep, 

Were angel wings o*erspread I 



MABEL. 



Our scene is chang'd ! now see the house 

Where Mr. Rivers dwelt ; 
There naught of frost, or snow^ ot <^^V^^ 

By any one was felt. 
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For wealth and taste combined to bring 
Their comforts to that home ; 

And now assembled round that hearth^ 
Long absent children come. 

And sweet grand-children ^ock there too ; 

Too manj far to name ; 
One little puss climbs grandpa*8 knee, 

She must cfwr notice chum. 

Sweet Mabel was a blue-eyed child, 

And onlj six years old ; 
Yet tho* so young, she long'd to be 

Within Christ*s heavenly fold. 

Something she wish'd to do for Him, 
Who came on earth to die ; 

For £Um who left His stanr throne, 
Beyond the bright blue sKy. 

That mominff in her simple prayer, 
She bless*dHim that He came ; 
little child, that she might be 
Forgiven thro* His name. 

And Mabel thought of years gone by. 
When shepheras watch*d their sheep 

By night; abiding in the fields, 
Nor clos*d their eyes in sleep. 

When heavenly music filled their ears, 

" Glory to God on hi^h ! " 
And angels chanted glorious words 

Of heaven-born melody t 

** What is our Mabel thinking of, 
With earnest thoughtful eye T 
AekB grandpaL\ lovingly, and this 
Was MabeFs prompt to^Vj— 
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^* Grandpa*, Fm thinking of the Lord, 
Who died that we might live, 
Who, when on earth, to ns commands 
In loving words did give. 

*^ Mamma has told me once He said, 

(Of the words I'm scarcely sure) 
** Me je have not always with you. 

But ye always have the poor I** 

*' Grandpa*, /long to help the poor, 
And when Fm older grown, 
rilgiv^ my money, and will strive 
To make God*s glory known " 

Th^ good old Mr. Rivers spoke, 

''Dear May I what would you do, 
If in the morning you should find 

Some money given to you ? 

** To-morrow, I intend to give 
A New Year's gift to all ; 
And some poor people that I know 
Will also on me call. 

" For at this jovous festive time. 
The poor snould notice claim. 
In menrry of that Lord who once 
For us a child became. 

" And yon, dear children, you who stand 
Around my hearth tins night ; 
Gon help your poorer brethron herei 
And spread truth's saving light. 

" Now let us join in household prayer, 
And sing a grateful hymn. 
To Him ascended now to reigjd 
O'er hosts of dierobmr 
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NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

The mom has come I each hastens down, 

Not one that day is late, 
The " happy New Year's " greetings pais, 

Then see I by each one's plate, 

A tiny package lies ; enwrapp'd 

In many a paper'd fold ; 
The child!ren open with eager haste, 

And see-^a coin of goldl 

A bright half sovereign I Ghrandpa's gift ! 

They shout aloud with glee ; 
And hoops, and dolls, and picture bookt^ 

In golden visions see I 

But thoughtful Mabel handles hers 

With loving careful touch; 
And in her little simple heart, 

Thinks it will do so much I 

She flings her arms around mndpa's neck, 
And warm thanks doth she give ; 

And begs that she at once may go 
To streets where poor folks live. 

And Mr. Rivers kissed her cheek, 

And on her kindly smiled ; 
Then prayed that he might guide aright, 

The eager, loving child. 

He recollected Mrs. Grant, 

And her sad face of care; 
He knew the toilins woman's home, 
Be led sweet MSael t\x«te. 
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He took her thro* the narrow streeU, 

So crowded, and so dim ; 
She clrsely pressed his guiding hand, 

But felt no fear with him. 

They entered in the darksome house 

So void of liffht and air ; 
They did not ask for Mrs. Grant, 

But climh*d the creaking stair. 

And there they met a little girl 

CTwas Susie, you will guess), 
But now her youn^ face does not wear 

Its look of happmess. 

They speak to her — she tells her tale, 

With tearful eyes and dim ; 
How much they lear that they shall lose 

Her darling orother Jim I 

How thro* last night the mother watoh*d 

Beside his little bed. 
And mother could not leave him now 

To earn their daily bread. 

And soon they stand within the room, 

The suffering child they see ; 
The mother kneeling by his bed. 

In silent agony. 

** Last night," she said, ** she thought the child 
Would pass from life away, 
But he had struggled on and lived 
To see the New Year's Day." 

Tears stand in tender Mabel's eyei, 

And stain her little cheeks ; 
Shepresses weeping Susie's hand, 

While Mr. Rivers Bpe«^«, 
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«< Be comf ortedf** he kindly said. 
And as he spoke he smiled 
A pitying smile — ** a doctor soon 
Shful *tend jour suffering child. 

** And here*s a little ffirl who longs 

Some work for God to do ; 

And surely God has guided her 

To bring this aid to you.'* 

Then little Mabel save her gold ; 

With loving geuTous heart ; 
And much rejoiced that she could soothe 

The widow*s aching heart. 

Then lovingly to Susan said, 
(Her eyes with tears still dim) 
" God cares for every tiny bird, 
And he'll care for little Jim." 

Kind Mr. Rivers thought the while 

What other aid to give ; 
How he might further help the child, 

Supposing he should live. 

He knew the '' Children's Hospital,'* 
The kindly treatment there ; 

How dear young sufferers there were blessM 
With skilful patient care. 

Gould he but get admittance there 

I For little suff'ring Jem, 

*Twould ease the mother's aching heart, 
And bring relief to him. 
J He left the house — the morrow came, 

/ Again they sought the child; 

Tbejr found him slowly mending, too, 
q^^ And Mabel gladly smWed. 
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Tkey brought a letter in their hand 

Admittance it would gain 
For Jim, within that hospital, 

And soothe his hours of pain. 

Mabel had pleaded well with one 

Possessed of wealth and power. 
And told of suffering she had seen, 

And sorrow's bitter hour. 

** See, Susie, see,** she smilingly cries 
" Here*s news for little Jim ; 
I told you not to weep but truit. 
And God would care for him. 

** God ne*er forgets I He cares for all. 
And when griefs cup runs o*er. 
He sends His suff*rinff people aid, 
God ne*er forgets the poor.** 



CONCLUSION. 

So little Jim was soon removed. 
And skill soon eased his pain; 

His mother bless'd the hour that there 
Her child did entrance gain. 

And little Susie went to school. 
With happy heart and gay; 

She need not now remain at home, 
To tend poor Jim all day. 

Months glided by — in health the boy 

Returns his home to bless. 
Another New Year's Day they greet 

With thankful happiness. 
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One name was mingled in their prajets ; 

'Twas Mabel's — we are sure ; 
They prayed for blessings on the head, 

Of ner who sought the poor. 

Dear little readers I you have read 

Of May and Susie, too ; 
One parting prece{)t let me give, 

** Go, thou and likewise do.** 

Susie, so poor in all save love^ 

Gave of that precious store. 
And Mabel, blessed with wealth and frienc < 

Remembered still the poor. 

O ! ere you dose your eyes to-night. 

With earnest spirit pray, 
That God alone may rule your hearts 

From this, the New Year's Day I 

Ask Him to fill your hearts with love 

To those who live around ; 
For should not those who love their Lord, 

In " works of love" abound ? 

And may that God who ruleth all. 
Grant each some " happy years" — 

Then bring you to that promised land. 
Where " He wipes away all tears." 
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